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Tourist Gars Popular 


The idea that an inferior class of peopie patronize 
the tourist sleepers is anerror. On many trips 
only the best class of travelers are found. 
They are merely men and women of good 
sense who would rather travel 


TO CALIFORNIA 


in this manner and save a snug sum 
of money to be used elsewhere. It is 
beginning to be understood that it is by no 
means necessary for the traveler to spend & 
large sum of money in order to enjoy a trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 
















If you cross the continent in one of the 
tourist sleepers of the 


UNION PACIFIC 


You will enjoy your trip and save 
considerable money. 


Inquire of 
E.L. LOMAX, G. P.& T. A. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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HON. J. WARNER MILLS 


THE ARENA 





“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them, 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” — Hurnx. 


The Arena 


Vor. XXXIV 





THE 


ECONOMIC. STRUGGLE 


IN COLORADO. 


I. THE VIEW-POINT. 


By Hon. J. Warner Muuis.* 


(a) General Scope. 


TARTLING events in Colorado have 
come to public notice with startling 
regularity. The panoramic unfoldment 
has given to view a series of economic 


pictures sufficiently important to arrest 


attention. At every turn we see stren- 
uous striving and greed mixed with occa- 
sional tragedy, travesty, pathos and blun- 
der. We see, in succession, franchise 
fights, railroad fights, smelter fights, eight- 
hour fights, sheep-and-cattle fights, polit- 
ical fights, and numerous other involved 
or collateral fights,—such as the fight for 
“Home Rule for Cities” and the “ Buck- 
lin Amendment.” 

The task now undertaken in this series 
of papers is not so broad as a considera- 
tion of all these numerous “fights,” but 
still is broader than a mere consideration 


stitutional Annotations ; Colorado Decisions ; and 
numerous other important legal works. He has also 


of the recent labor-troubles of the state. 
It will be a composite, perhaps, of the 
writer’s ideas of the more comprehensive 
of these several struggles. It will treat 
of their causes, both immediate and re- 
mote, and will have something to say on 
the subject of. remedies both superficial 
and economic. While nothing will be 
set down in malice, still no effort will be 
made to spare an honest opinion where 
one should be expressed, of men, meas- 
ures or events. 

In the earnest and sometimes spectac- 
ular contests we shall have occasion to 
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issues and the lining-up at some of these 
corporation battles we shall also have a 
glimpse and a better appreciation of the 
real alignment of forces and sympathies 
in the more recent Titanic grappling, that 
has now become famous as the “ Colorado 
Troubles of 1903-04.” 

Notwithstanding the particular aspects 
that attract our attention are at one time 
industrial, at another political, at another 
civic, and at still another legal or polemic; 
yet, it is my belief that in the last analysis, 
such changing aspects are but expressive 
manifestations of one and the same per- 
sistent struggle, and that that struggle is 
fundamentally economic. The word 
“business,” perhaps, might often replace 
in these papers my frequent use of the 
word “economic.” But the concrete 
picture that “business” suggests is too 
narrow a view to give a comprehensive 
interpretation of all I imply in the use of 
the generic term, “economic.” It in- 
cludes all that is implied by the words, 
“business,” “industrial,” “commercial,” 
and probably all that is implied by the 
words, “political” and “institutional,” 
and, as we shall see, even more besides. 
In the economic struggle, there is a striv- 
ing by all of the participants to secure for 
themselves or for their kin or dependents, 
a larger portion of land or wealth to the 
end that they may enjoy a better and a 
surer living. This living, to some, means 
barely the chance to toil and exist, while 
to others, it means ease, luxury and power. 
In Colorado, the stakes to fight for are 
so vast and extraordinary, that, under the 
present economy, it is unreasonavle to 
expect there can be anything approach- 
ing an equitable division of the products 
of labor without dispute, turmoil and fric- 
tion. It was Sir Charles Dilke, I believe, 
who was so deeply impressed with the 
physical bearing of Colorado in connect- 
ing plain and mountains and through 
them the Far West and the Missouri Val- 
ley, that he declared it the real and dom- 
inant key to the perpetual union of the 
several states. This physical embrace 
of mountain aud plain, if not such a key 
as suggested by Sir Charles, is still better 


than a key in another aspect,—it is a great 
empire where an energetic and progres- 
sive people themselves hold the key to a 
vast vault, filled full and running over 
with precious treasures, and to a still 
vaster land, “flowing with milk and 
honey.” Let us consider this empire for 
a moment. 


(6) Imperium in Imperio. 


The total land-surface of Colorado is 
approximately 103,645 square miles. 
Population in 1900, 539,700, and in 1904, 
in this population, we had one hundred 
millionaires. The sunshine in Colorado 
extends to nearly ninety per cent. of the 
year. 

There are fifty-nine counties in the 
state, in only four of which were there 
strike disturbances in 1903-04. In 1900, 
there were 165 incorporated cities and 
towns, twenty-seven of which had a pop- 
ulation of more than 2,000. The seven 
that had a population of more than five 
thousand were as follows: Denver, 133,- 
859; Pueblo, 28,157; Colorado Springs, 
21,085; Leadville, 12,455; Cripple Creek, 
10,147; Boulder, 6,151, and Telluride, 
5,345. 

Colorado’s gold production for 1904 
was $28,151,646, as against $3,363,217 
in 1889. Cripple Creek’s gold output 
for 1904 was $18,000,000, and her divi- 
dends, $3,663,433. 

Despite all disturbances, the dividends 
declared by Colorado mines, smelters and 
reduction-works for 1904 were $13,697,- 
548, equal to 29.6 per cent. of the total 
output. The average for seven years has 
been 24.9 per cent. 


The Silver produced for the year 1904 


Making with the gold output above, a 


total metal output of $47,285,111 


In 1901, the number* of men directly 
* Rep. Labor Bureau, 1901-02, p. 364-5. The fig- 


ures here given were probably not materially differ- 
ent in 1 s 
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employed in the metal mining industry 
in Colorado, including miners, smelter- 
men, carpentérs, blacksmiths, employees 
of stamp and cyanide mills and ore re- 
duction works, was 37,260. Of these, 
6,484 were in Teller county, of which 
Cripple Creek is the county seat; and 
1,840 were in San Miguel county, of which 
Telluride is the county seat. These two 
counties were the chief fields of the strike 
troubles of 1903-04. 

The coa’ production in 1904 was 6,776,- 
551 tons, which, owing to labor-troubles, 
was about one million tons short of the 
production of 1903.* There are about 
11,683 persons engaged in this industry. 

The coal-area of the state is almost il- 
limitable. In the Routt county fields 
alone there are over 1,000 square miles 
of the best class of coal-lands,—anthracite 
and bituminous. Boulder and Weld 
counties constitute the Northern field and 
.Huerfano and Las Animas counties the 
Southern field. In addition to these im- 
portant fields, there are the great coal- 
mines of Fremont, Garfield, Gunnison 
and La Plata counties. 


The output of Oil for 1904 was, 
Stone, 


The output of our agriculture, it will 
be noticed, is greater than the output of 
our mines. 

The yield of the farms, taking an aver- 
age of all the crops, was $55 per acre. 

On January 1, 1904, the range-cattle 
in the state numbered 1,210,000 head, 
valued at $21,780,000. The sheep num- 
bered 2,175,000, valued at $5,437,500. 

The sugar-beet output in 1904 was $6,- 
672,000, being a yield of an average of 
eleven tons to the acre. This industry is 
only four years old. 


* But for these troubles the ou 


ten million tons. (State Coal 
1908-04, p. 5.) 


ut would have been 
ine Inspec. Rep., 


A native rubber-plant industry is just 
in its infancy, and promises much for the 
future. 

In 1904, there were 1,987,421 acres of 
land under irrigation, under systems of 
reservoirs and ditches that cost $19,678,- 
662. There are vast reservoir-schemes 
for Colorado projected by the Reclama- 
tion Service of the Federal Government, 
running into the millions,—#2,250,000 
being allowed for the Gunnison Tunnel 
alone, which is now being pushed with 
great energy, and when completed will 
irrigate 185,000 acres. 

There are in the state lands open to 
settlers, aggregating 1,912,156 acres. 

About 8,000 persons are employed by 
the Pueblo Steel Works. 

The deposits in the Denver banks for 
1904, were $50,157,541. 

The manufactured products in Denver 
alone, in 1904, amounted to $54,735,000, 
of which $11,105,000 were paid for wages 
and salaries to 16,202 persons. 

Space will not permit further tabula- 
tion or data, and we are obliged to omit 
all mention of the vast banking, railroad, 
utility and commercial interests, but some 
of these will incidentally appear in other 
chapters. We must also omit all spe- 
cific reference to the moral activities 
evidenced by our numerous schools, 
churches, libraries, sanitariums and other 
institutions, and their complements, jails, 
prisons, alms-houses and reformatories. 


(c) Disillusioned. 


I presume my observation and experi- 
ence is similar to that of many others. If 
it is, then in the very commonplace of 
these experiences and observations there 


is common ground for reflection. Awry 
indeed, must be our perspective of events 
and misleading our conclusions when 
from the occurrences we project upon the 
public attention—we expunge the shad- 
ows and dark places that truth requires 
us to retain. Let the facts be what they 
may, if we would develop higher ideals 
and stronger character and disseminate 
more generally the sentiments of social 
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justice, we should not efface or ignore any 
fact, but should bravely face it and con- 
sider it in every aspect. 

Under the existing economy, however, 
it too often happens that the individual 
in whom these ideals and sentiments are 
developed, rises in moral stature so much 
above his fellows and stands out in such 
bold contrast to his social environment, 
—that he is soon the shining mark of the 
opprobrious epithets,—“disturber,” “ag- 
itator,” “crank,” or “loon.” To be in 
good form, one should accept with little 
questioning the institutions and happen- 
ings of his own surroundings, and look far 
from home, and often to foreign lands, 
whenever he attempts to invoice his ideas 
of justice or of ethics. If he is but half- 
honest with himself, he will note almost 
from the cradle to the grave, a succession 
of enterprises in the unmasking of what 
he had unthinkingly accepted as fact, 
when it has finally come within the reach 
of the bold hand of truth. Long obser- 
vation, reflection and study have brought 
the writer into a deep appreciation of the 
supreme value of the economic measure 
in judging of men and of motives and of 
events and or institutions. At this point, 
perhaps, a few concrete illustrations will 
not be amiss. 


Slavery. 


Born and reared in a Northern home, 
I was early taught to believe-—and I did 
believe, and the belief still hung on even 
into later years—that a Northern man 
was inherently better than a Southern 
man, and moved alone by his superior 
moral convictions would have spurned 
under all circumstances and at all times 
to have become the owner of slaves. Of 
course I understood there were economic 
reasons—climate, gain and easy access 
to slaves—explaining the introduction of 
slave-labor into the South; but I never 
understood that these economic reasons 
were stronger than the fine moral fiber of 
the average men and women of the North. 
I would say no word in depreciation of 
this fiber,—indeed there was no better in 


the world. The point I make is, that, 
in common with many others, I put upon 
this moral fiber a value too high, when a 
full appreciation of the economics of the 
matter is taken into account. Hitherto, 
in all the history of our country, there is 
no fact or institution that stands out like 
slavery in contrast with our political pro- 
fessions in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and with our religious and ethical 
professions, both in the North and in the 
South. Such an apparent anomaly is 
worthy of a consideration that passes far 
beyond the limits of this paper. But I 
must not wholly pass it by, for it affords 
a striking analogy to another form of slav- 
ery, to which reference will presently be 
made, which, in my judgment, is so in- 
sidious and far-reaching that it seriously 
threatens our entire civilization. In all 
the dismal pages of chattel-slavery, read 
in my youth, there were but few that im- 
pressed me more than the sad story of a 
distinguished divine, in whom the sub- 
lime sentiments of humanity were turned 
by this institution into the satanic sen- 
timents of economic robbery and greed. 
George Whitefield was celebrated as the 
most eloquent preacher of his day. He 
was the able coadjutor of the Wesleys. 
It was through the influence or advice of 
Charles Wesley that Whitefield crossed 
the sea. As a revivalist he had no equal, 
and his eloquence swept over the country 
and left a mark in the annals of the great 
Methodist Church of America that en- 
dures even to this day. In his zeal for 
humanity he founded, about 1738, near 
Savannah in the colony of Georgia, a 
home planned by Charles Wesley, for the 
care of orphan children. He was “touch- 
ed with a fellow-feeling for the poor ne- 
groes.” At this time slavery was not per- 
mitted in Georgia, but it was not prohib- 
ited in the adjoining Carolinas. White- 
field’s early work in America teemed with 
vehement denunciation of slavery. Lis- 
ten to these burning words: 


“God is the same to-day as he was 


yesterday, and will continue the same 
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forever. He does not reject the prayers 
of the poor and destitute, nor disregard 
the cry of the meanest negroes. Their 
blood which has been spilt for these many 
years in your respective provinces, will 
ascend up to Heaven against you. I 
wish I could say it would speak better 
things than the blood of Abel.’’* 


Now comes the economic phase. It 
took money to run his orphanage and it 
kept him constantly at work to secure 
enough money to keep it on its feet. In 
those days there was no Rockefeller to go 
to. Still there was a Rockefeller-short- 
cut,—a perfectly legal way to get money 
without work, if one’s conscience were 
sufficiently seared to pursue it. At first 
Whitefield hesitated, like the recent Board 
of Foreign Missions with Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s chee. for $100,000. Like these 
modern n 3sion-venders, too, he knew 
the sour. was tainted. But the “mod- 
erns” dallied and fumbled with the check 
with a moral sense much less acute than 
his. Not one of them stopped to wonder 
why the millions of Rockefeller’s slaves 
did not take up arms against him; and 
not one stopped to declare such a rebel- 
lion would be just, even though they might 
have prayed that Rockefeller should pre- 
vail. But this is precisely what was done 
by the Rev. Mr. Whitefield. History 
tells us he said: “I wonder the negroes 
have not more frequently risen up in arms 
against their owners. And though I 
heartily pray God they may never be per- 
mitted to get the upper hand, yet should 
such a thing be permitted by Providence, 
all good men must acknowledge the judg- 
ment would be just.”+ Seeing thus so 
clearly, yet, as with the “moderns,” the 
economic temptation to get something 
for nothing, was more than he could re- 
sist. On this point the historian says: 


“He discovered what clear gain it was 
to rob the poor of their wages; how safe 
and expedient a thing to do if the law 


would sanction it; how much easier to 


*3 Scribner's History U. 8., 155. 
+ 3 Seribner’s History U. 8., 154-5. 


support those poor orphans—the constant 
theme of his eloquence—if there was noth- 
ing to pay for the labor on which they 
depended.” { 


Here we have the economic metamor- 
phosis of morals performed before our eyes. 
And while we are looking at something in 
the past, let us not forget that it also bril- 
liantly illumines che situation in the pres- 
ent. The economic pressure and condi- 
tions that changed the moral fiber of the 
Rev. George Whitefield as to chattel-slav- 
ery, are operating in vastly greater inten- 
sity through the: wage-slavery of to-day, 
in n changing the moral fiber of the “ mod- 
erns,”"—of our preachers and teachers, 
and of other professionals and citizens. 
A slumbering conscience and a servile 
homage are the sinkers that draw into 
moral ruin every partaker of the offered 
slice of unearned wages. 

Mr. Whitefield with his new ethics cast in 
the mould of a hideous industrial institu- 
tion—was now ready like the “ moderns,”’ 
not only to receive false doctrine but also 
to propagate it. He pleaded with the trus- 
tees of Georgia to permit slaves to be 
introduced for the benefit of his orphan- 
age, and he exerted a most powerful in- 
fluence in finally establishing slavery as 
one of its cherished institutions. And 
this he did, too, in a fashion that is not 
unfamiliar to us now. We quote the fol- 
lowing from Hildreth’s History: 


“Even Whitefield and Habersham (his 
missionary co-worker) forgetful of their 
former scruples,—strenuously pleaded 
with the trustees in favor of slavery, under 
the old pretence of propagating in that 
way the Christian religion; ‘many of the 
poor slaves in America,’ wrote Haber- 
sham, ‘have already been made freemen 
of the heavenly Jerusalem.’ The Salz- 
burgers (German immigrants) for a long 
time had scruples, but were reassured by 
advice from Germany: ‘If you take 
slaves in faith and with intent of conduct- 
ing them to Christ the action will not be 
a sin, but may prove a benediction.’ 

t 8 Scribner's History U. 8., 155. 
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Thus, as usual, the religious sentiment 
and its most disinterested votaries, were 
made tools of, by avarice, for the enslave- 
ment of mankind.’’* 


For years the standing toast at Savan- 
nah was: “The one thing needful,”— 
meaning slaves. The leading citizens of 
the early settlement of the colony were 
traduced, threatened and persecuted, 
until the trustees, also harassed in similar 
manner, finally weakened, and by the 
potent influence of Whitefield, the preach- 
er, and other insistent divines, united with 
the jester’s toast and with persistent per- 
secution slavery in Georgia became a 
fixed institution. What a spectacle! 
What a moral tragedy to be enacted with 
Christian aid and sanction! Full-grown 
men and preachers tearing like vultures 
the flesh from the living body of the slave 
and singing hosannas that the disembod- 
ied soul will become a freeman in the 
heavenly Jerusalem beyond. And yet, 
what was done by the Whitefields of yes- 
terday, is also being done by the “ mod- 
erns” of to-day. Of course it is easy and 
true to say, that Whitefield was morally 
weak; yes, even as weak as his moral de- 
scendant of to-day; yet, we know he was 
morally strong in many particulars. It is 
more to the point to enquire both of him 
and of his “modern” how could he be in 
some respects so great, and yet at the 
touch of a mysterious wand instantly 
crumble into moral ruin? A wand with 
a power so magic, it is worth our while to 
find, and understand and study. Its 
name is “Economic Pressure and Con- 
ditions,” and if our study be deep we will 
find it not only makes morals for the Rev. 
Mr. Whitefield, but for every other con- 
forming individual, and we will also find 
that it moulds our government, our re- 
ligion, our ethics and our laws.t When 
it touched and shattered Mr. Whitefield, 
we ought to see in his collapse a new pic- 
ture of the moral courage of John Brown. 

* 2 Hildreth’s History, 417-18. 

t Read in this connection The Economic Founda- 
tions of Society, Achille Loria; Labriola’s Essay on 
the Materialistic Conception of History. 


When it touched the mob of “gentlemen” 
in Boston, we ought to see in their desper- 
ate frenzy the moral grandeur of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. When it touched 
and generally silenced pulpit, press and 
platform throughout the North, we ought 
to see in this universal cringing that the 
grand men and women who refused to 
cringe were the rare souls entitled to un- 
loose the latchets of Garrison and Brown! 

Who can now doubt, that if for a hun- 
dred years prior to 1860, places had been 
changed, and the men of the North had 
actually become the men of the South, 
and the men of the South had actually 
become the men of the North,—that the 
latter would then nave developed the sen- 
timent of abolition and the former would 
have become the slave-holding apologist 
and oligarch? Only by distortion of 
history and by contortion of facts can the 
great mass of the North arrogate to itself 
any moral supremacy over the great mass 
of the South. When on a point so im- 
portant we are wholly disillusioned, we 
may then be able to see that the mass of 
men either in the North or the South, or 
in the East or the West, differ little in 
moral degree, and differ not at all in re- 
sponding to their economic environment. 
We can also better appreciate the fact 
that the mighty wand of “ Economic Pres- 
sure and Conditions” is again demanding 
that we shall cringe before the new slavery 
it has introduced; and that we shall make 
a sacrifice to it of manhood and woman- 
hood and of blood and treasure,—sur- 
passing even the frightful sacrifice of old, 
—beyond all compare. 

Imperialism. 

Next to slavery, the recent radical re- 
versal of the fundamental traditions of 
our nation stands out in greatest promi- 
nence. And, to this great change of nation- 
al front, I shall now refer for a second illus- 
tration of the economic measure as applied 
to men and events, and as an instance of 
the special need of disillusionment in order 
to fully appreciate the economic struggle 
in Colorado,—or anywhere else. 
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The life and trend of American thought 
is well-reflected by our magazines and 
newspapers. I now ask the reader to 
examine this vast thesaurus of informa- 
tion and detail, or jog his memory seri- 
ously as to its contents prior to the Span- 
ish-American war. If his examination 
or his memory is arything like mine, he 
will say that in the press and on the plat- 
form, and in congress, the ambitious 
Anglo-Saxon, “Johnny Bull,” for a hun- 
dred years or more, has been vehemently 
execrated as the great land-grabber of the 
world. He will further say that our peo- 
ple have been horrified at the great trail 
of blood left by the English in America, 
China, Syria, Afghanistan, India, Africa 
and elsewhere. Ever since the thrilling 
days of “’76” and 1812, every time Eng- 
jend has seized an acre of land or driven 
a dagger to the heart of an aboriginal 
tribe, our outposts and sentinels on the 
towers of liberty have duly chronicled the 
startling event, and our statesmen, jour- 
nalists and teachers have indignantly con- 
demned it in unmeasured terms. Keenly 
touched by the cruel suffering inflicted 
upon our own fathers by the “ red-coats” 
of England, we read with sympathetic 
approval the fierce invectives provoked 
by the English atrocities in the “Opium 
War,” and by their shooting prisoners 
from the mouths of cannon in the Sepoy 
rebellion. 

Commercial conquest and colonial ag- 
gression have always been offensive to 
American eyes, especially so since the trial 
of Warren Hastings for high crimes and 
misdemeanors in India was made his- 
toric by the pen of Macaulay, and classic 
by the eloquence of Erskine and Burke. 
The fine-phrased speeches of those fam- 
ous advocates were familiar to our youth 
in every school-house and debating-club. 
Through the history of that great trial 
was given to many the first glimpse of the 
full meaning of a packed and prejudiced 
court. They saw the defendant wince 
before the terrific arraignment of Burke, 
and they saw his appaling crimes dragged 
into light by the most convincing proof. 


And yet to their profound astonishment 
they also saw that he “came clear” at the 
bar of the House of Lords! Not only so, 
but they further saw that he was officially 
decorated, sworn into the Privy Council, 
received with high honor at court, and 
given the “loving cup” in the shape of a 
large purse as @ personal recognition by 
the East India Company. 

When official England thus stooped to 
do obeisance to flagrant crime, the eyes 
of the world were opened to the pregnant 
fact that Burke failed in his prosecution 
because his indictment meant the con- 
viction of the whole English nation, and 
Lord Erskine succeeded with his defence 
because he boldly planted it upon the 
criminal aggression of the nation. In his 
defence, the key-note was in admitting 
that Hastings “may and must have of- 
fended against the laws of God and na- 
ture” and then in telling why he was 
guilty, in burning words like these: 


“If he was the faithful viceroy of an 
empire wrested in blood from the people 
to whom God and nature had given it, 
he may and must have preserved that 
unjust dominion over timorous and abject 
nations by a terrifying superiority. A 
government having no root in consent or 
affection, no foundation in similarity of 
interests, nor support from any one prin- 
ciple which cements men in society to- 
gether, could only be upheld by alternate 
stratagem and force. .'To be governed at 
all, they must be governed with a rod of 
iron; and our empire in the East would 
jong since have been lost to Great Britain 
if civil skill and military prowess had not 
united their efforts to support an authority 
which Heaven never gat means 
which ii never can sanction !” 


Think of it, the fountains of justice 
corrupted, every arm of the government 
palsied and manacled; and admitted 
crime of the most appalling proportions 
deliberately hooted out of court, because 
the whole nation was guilty! Horrified 
by such a humiliating le of a na- 
tional break-down; and well-taught by 
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the myriad other examples of English 
plunder, rapine and bloodshed; and 
drawing valuable lessons also from other 
European aggressions; and, with the 
history before us of colonial oppression 
and collapse in ancient civilization,—it 
was easy to impress upon the youth and 
the citizens of this country an abhorrence 
of the English model, and to inspire them 
with the grand ideals given life and wing 
by the immortal Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Though born ourselves of Anglo- 
Saxon blood, still, we were assured, we 
had been reborn and baptized in the fires 
of the revolution, and that the genius of 
a government founded in a new idea of 
liberty and justice would ever be a blaz- 
ing torch to light the upward way of every 
oppressed and struggling people on the 
face of the earth. 

This exalted construction of the Dec- 
laration of Independence is voiced in this 
phrase by the great Charles Sumner: 


“The words that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed are sacred words, full of life- 
giving energy. Not simply national in- 
dependence was here proclaimed, but 
also the primal rights of all mankind. All 
existing governments at that time, even 
the local governments of the colonies, 
stood on power without limitation. Here 
was a new government, which taking its 
place among the nations, announced that 
it stood only on right, and claimed no 
sovereignty inconsistent with right.” 


The immortal Lincoln inspired by this 
view, proclaimed it in these undying 
words: 


“Wise statesmen as they were, they 
knew the tendency of prosperity to breed 
tyrants; and so they established these 
great self-evident truths, that, when in 
the distant future some man, some faction, 
some interest, should set up the doctrine 
that none but rich men, or none but white 
men, or none but Anglo-Saxon white men 
were entit]2d to liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, their posterity might look 


up again to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and take courage to renew the battle 
which their fathers began, so that no man 
should thereafter dare to limit and cir- 
cumscribe the principles on which the 
temple of liberty was being built.” 


Animated by these ideas, for more than 
a hundred years, the United States was 
the one and only great world-power in 
existence. For more than a hundred 
years this torch of liberty was kept bright- 
ly burning, and in every part of the world 
it so inspired that more than a dozen re- 
publics saw its light and sprang into being. 
For more than a hundred years wherever 
there was oppression or wrong the anchor 
of hope was in the great American repub- 
lic. For more than a hundred years we 
believed with Lincoln, that “no man is 
good enough to govern another without 
that other man’s consent,” and with that 
shibboleth to the fore, we won free- 
dom for three million blacks. For more 
than a hundred years the stirring words 
of “ America,” even to the borrowed tune 
of “God Save the King,” was a national 
air with power enough to make us split 
our throats, to send its thrilling strain in 
reverberating sympathy throughout the 
world. 

But at last the economic moment came, 
and all was changed. Among the graphic 
illustrations of Herbert Spencer is that of 
the Assyrian pointing the finger of shame 
at his brother who owned a slave; but we 
note that that finger fell when he himself 
took the title to a slave. The American 
finger that for more than a hundred years 
pointed at England’s shame fell itself 
in shame, when, ignoring the Teller-Cuba 
resolution, 7,000 miles away from home, 
American bullets flew, by the consent of 
American voters, te destroy a foreign re- 
public. With the proverbial zeal of the 
newly-converted, we went at our task 
with such apparent relish that all official 
England clapped for joy, and Kaiser 
Wilhelm and the Czar of All the Russias 
were put to their spurs. We found ten 
million struggling souls fighting for a 
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fuller freedom, and we rushed upon them 
unawares, and at the moment of their 
best achievement. We claimed them 
ours to rule and govern, as booty of the 
Spanish war, or ours by purchase from a 
vanquished foe. When they answered 
with the words of Lincoln on their lips 
and shook our own American Declaration 
of Independence in our faces, then we 
charged and opened fire! We shot and 
ravished, burned and tortured. We 
spared not even women, or children or 
babes. Where there were thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of human 
beings before, there were now gaping 
cemeteries and desolate wastes. Thus, 
we took from England the curse of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta. We took from 
Lord Kitchener the shame of his butchery 
of the Dervishes in the British campaign 
in the Soudan. We took from Spain the 
reproach of reconcentration in Cuba, 
which we affected was a just cause for 
war. We took from Russia the wicked- 
ness of her atrocities in Siberia and War- 
saw. And we even took from the Turks 
the ignominy of their planned and plotted 
massacre of the Mamelukes! 

Ready now to invoice our military loot, 
every emperor and king and oppressor 
of man agreed with us that the chief asset 
of all our martial glories was our right to 
associate with kings and princes, and to 
share with them the supreme function of 
controlling or crushing men and nations; 
and thus to be herakled to mankind as a 
great and new world-power! 

But, what of our other world-power, 
founded upon human rights and upon 
the moral uplift of “the consent of the 
governed,” which as Sumner says, pro- 
claimed “the primal rights of all man- 
kind?” That, the greatest power in all 
the world we found was gone. We look- 
ed for it in vain. In vain, did we seek 
to recall it into life when a mere word of 
sympathy might have saved from the 
crunching jaws of monarchy two African 
republics. In vain, did we appeal to the 
old ideals that gave hope and cheer to the 
republic of Greece, encouragement to 


Garibaldi, and a God-speed to the pa- 
triotic strivings of Poland and Hungary. 
Our moral uplift and patriotic spon- 
taneity was gone. Manufactured patri- 
otism sought now by law to compel ar- 
tificial respect for the flag. While still 
toying with the great names of Jefferson 
and Lincoln, we seek to save our ears 
from the false ring of our own professions. 
This we do by shunning the utterances 
of those great men that would shame our 
new ideals and our recent military deeds. 
Of course we affect te believe we are 
still undefiled, and almost smother our- 
selves with self-adulation. But our pris- 
tine vigor and virtue was in a striving so 
exalted, that tyrants trembled in anger, 
and the humble and oppressed sang our 
praises from the dungeons of tyranny in 
every part of the earth. We seem to have 
forgotten that true greatness is not meas- 
ured by our own thought of ourselves, 
but by the thought of ourselves as thought 
by others. ‘Tried by this measure, where 
is our shame when former love is replaced 
by distrust and hate in the bosom of every 
American Republic? What recompense 
have we for our perfidy in the Philippines 
and for our rough-riding on the isthmus 
of Panama? What struggling soul is 
cheered by our naval hold-up of San 
Domingo, or by our strenuous support of 
the asphalt-trust in Venezuela? If we 
were sane and just, well might we exclaim: 
“What does it profit a nation to gain the 
whole world and lose its own soul ?” 
The cry of “destiny” has swept our 
people off their feet. And yet this is but 
a muffled cry for markets, power and 
greed. “Set [the Philippines] free to- 
morrow,” says Charles Denby, “and let 
their people, if they please, cut each others’ 
throats, or play what pranks they please. 
Unless it is beneficial for us to hold these 
islands, we should turn them loose.”* 
It is the same old story of familiar de- 
ception. Pressed on by economic fervor 
we are always after something “ beneficial 


* Mr. Denby, in The Forum, Feburary, 1899. He 
a ee China and member of President 


McKinley's Phillipine Commission 
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for us”; and with the “browns” as with 
the “blacks,” we are always willing “to 
make freemen of them in the heavenly 
Jerusalem beyond.” 

“Thus, as usyal,” in the language of 
Mr. Hildreth, “the religious sentiment 
and its most disinterested votaries, are 
made tools of, by avarice, for the enslave- 
ment of mankind.”’* 

Here, too, as in the case of slavery, the 
wand of “Economic Pressure and Con- 
ditions” works its magic way. At its 
touch we repeal the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and destroy the oldest tradi- 
tions of the nation. In vain have millions 
here, as have other millions in Great Bri- 
tain, tried to temper and restrain this 
magic wand in behalf of humanity and 
freedom. ‘Though by the economic rule, 
where there is no radical change in the 
economic basis, the crisis can fairly well 
be foretold from the beginning; still, 
there is dismay and shock when one 
year we see a nation on a course of con- 
duct that pursued but a few years back 
would have provoked internal revolution. 
When the clock of economics strikes, old 
and cherished institutions and ideals sud- 
denly go down in the inevitable crash. 
But the suddenness is all in‘seeming and 
not in fact. That moment is the result 
of years of preparatory tendency and bias. 
In the case in hand,—the exploitation of 
the Philippines and the seizure of the 


isthmus of Panama and similar aggres- 
sions,—could well have been foretold in 
the unchecked evolution of gigantic trusts 
and corporations; and in governmental 
sanction of special privileges and monop- 
oly; and in the encroachments of trade 
expansion far out in the Pacific ocean, 
even to the Hawaiian islands. This great 
economic catastrophe, and the significance 
of our experience as outlined above with 
the slavery question, ought to dispel our 
narrow notion that we as a people are bet- 
ter than any other people similarly temp- 
ted and circumstanced. We ought to be 
disillusioned and to be able to see that 
under the same economy there is no tow- 
ering into ethical heights by one nation 
over another. We ought, also, to be able 
to see that the same economic law that 
works upon nations, works at the same 
time upon smaller groups of men,— 
whether they be groups of working-men 
or groups of employers. They are all 
conditioned by the same economy, and 
they must all be judged by their condi- 
tions and environment. None of them 
rise in moral heights far above the others, 
and all of them, under similar temptations 
and pressure, afford at times the most 
striking illustration of “ man’s inhumanity 
to man.” 
(To be continued.) 
J. WaRNER MILs. 
Denver, Colo. 


THE DIVORCE-LEGISLATION OF SWITZERLAND. 


By Proressor Louis Woarin. 
Of the University of Geneva. 


S TO the development of legislation 
on the question of divorce, Swit- 
zerland has only the results of fresh ex- 
periments to relate, if we limit ourselves 
to the intervention of the general govern- 
ment itself, things having been left for a 
long time with the separate cantons. At 
present, however, the old republic has 
two recent conquests to show. 
* Hildreth’s History, 417-18. 


It is, first of all, interesting to see how, 
starting from a régime absolutely multi- 
form and autochthon as to the organiza- 
tion of the family, Switzerland has been 
breught by the force of events to an ever- 
increasing unification. And, secondly, 
if she does not yet possess a legislation in 
regard to divorce that satisfies her at every 
point, she knows at least, having learned 
it to her detriment, what are the weak 
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sides of the régime now existing. More- 
over, new measures are at hand, as we 
shall have to show at the end of this brief 
survey of the situation. We shall confine 
ourselves to the essential points of interest 
to transatlantic readers desirous of study- 
ing the question in its special bearings on 
their own peculiar circumstances. 

It was a strange state of things that pre- 
vailed when the fall of Napoleon allowed 
Europe to resume her normal life. The 
Swiss Confederation, with her nineteen 
cantons, had foundered in the terrible 
storm, and was resuscitated with twenty- 
two. Among the three new accessions 
was the canton of Geneva which, until 
its annexation to France in 1798, had 
formed that little independent repub- 
lic dating from the days of the Refor- 
mation, which Jean Jacques Rousseau 
had contributed to render so celebrated 
by signing his writings as a citizen of 
Geneva. 

We can understand that in 1815 the 
canton of Geneva, when joining, to her 
great satisfaction, the great Helvetian 
family, had her own matrimonial laws, 
which were the result of a long, slow evo- 
lution. But all the other cantons were 
similarly situated, and on the question of 
divorce they retained their own institu- 
tions. Switzerland was then a federation 
of States in which the central power 
scarcely made itself felt. There was even 
no national government, properly speak- 
ing, but only certain cantons in turn com- 
missioned to “direct” the nation; and 
this gave them very little to do. But in 
1848 all was changed; the people gave 
themselves a new constitution, introduc- 
ing a representative government with two 
houses, in imitation of the American 
Congress, an executive power, and a fed- 
eral tribunal. The citizens became con- 
scious of their unity, and soon their insti- 
tutions and laws manifested the effect of 
the internal change which had taken place. 

It was not long before the attention of 
the supreme authorities was drawn to the 
marriage question.. The first step was 
a law in regard to mixed marriages, es- 
pecially between Protestants and Roman 
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Catholics. At this period the ministers 
of the different churches were, as a rule, 
the civil registrars, and they were often 
inflexibly opposed to unions in which one 
of the applicants did not belong to their 
own faith. This was a difficulty to be 
overcome. 

However, while rendering mixed mar- 
riages possible, the new law did not con- 
cern itself with their dissolution, which, 
also, sometimes presented grave compli- 
cations. It was then supplemented by 
a measure dating from the year 1862 
which opened the way to divorce between 
consorts of different religious faiths. 
Many points in the new law were still left 
undecided, but the Federal Tribunal was 
invested with power to settle the matter, 
overruling the discrepancies existing 
among the different cantonal legislations. 

Here we see the dawn of the unification 
of matrimonial law on the whole of the 
Swiss territory. The present Federal 
constitution of 1874, which succeeded 
that of 1848, consecrated this principle by 
an article laying the foundation of the 
new régime; and it stipulated at the same 
time that the registers of births, marriages 
and deaths were to be handed over to the 
civil authorities who were to apply uni- 
form principles. 

Before the close of the same year, 1874, 
the Federal authorities had enacted meas- 
ures which would henceforth make mar- 
riage entirely independent of the inter- 
vention of the cantonal authorities. The 
latter, it is true, were not set aside (the 
officials, for instance, were supplied by 
the cantonal administrations), but the 
Confederation had supreme control over 
the whole of the system which it had cre- 
ated, and this was destined to gradually 
develop. 

Below we give the principal provisions 
of the law of 1874, still in force, in regard 
to divorce. 

The suit for divorce or annulment of 
marriage must be brovght before the tri- 
bunal of the husband’s domicile, or, if he 
has no domicile in the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, before that of his native place or last 
abode in Switzerland. 
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“Arr. 45. When both parties claim the 
divorce, the husband grants it, provided 
there are reasons to show the continuation 
of the matrimonial union incompatible 
with the nature of marriage. 

“Art. 46. On the demand of one of 
the consorts the divorce may be granted: 

“(a) For adultery, if there has not 
elapsed more than six months since the 
injured party became aware of it. 

“(b) For attempted murder, ill-usage, 
gross insult. 

“(c) For condemnation to an infamous 
penalty. 

“(d) For desertion, when it has lasted 
more than two years, and a judicial sum- 
mons fixing a delay of six months to re- 
turn to the conjugal roof has not produced 
any effect. 

“(e) For insanity, when it has lasted 
three years and is declared incurable. 

“Art. 47. If there exist none of these 
reasons for divorce, and yet it results that 
the conjugal tie is profoundly affected, 
the tribunal may grant divorce or separa- 
tion from house and hearth, the latter not 
being pronounced for more than two 
years. If during these two years there 
is no reconciliation between the parties, 
the demand for divorce may be renewed 
and the tribunal then pronounce freely 
according to its conviction.” 


We still remember the deplorable ef- 
fects of the new law at the beginning. 
The Catholic cantons were indignant at 
the facilities afforded by an act contrary 
to the teaching of the Church and their 
traditions. With the Protestants these 
facilities resulted in a great increase in the 
number of divorces. The judges called 
on to grant divorces complained because 
the law was not more severe, for in fact 
they often found themselves unable to 
prevent what they considered abuses. I 
might quote the case of one of these judges 
at Geneva, who declared with scrrow that 
he saw only one means of checking the 
evil, and that was to apply the law, viz., 
to multiply the divorces, which he hoped 
would cause a reaction and furnish, in 
that way, the remedy for the evil. 


I have before me in the Statistical Year- 
book of Switzerland, an official organ, the 
table of divorces pronounced in the Con- 
federation during a series of more than 
twenty years, and below are some remarks 
suggested by the examination of these 


res. 

In the Catholic cantons the divorces 
continue very rare. For instance, in that 
of Uri, a small community of twenty thou- 
sand souls, there was not a single divorce 
in the last year (1902) mentioned in the 
official report. But side by side and in 
the same year the canton of Glaris, mainly 
Protestant and with a population of thirty- 
two thousand, there were fifteen. In 1880, 
with a total population of 2,327,000, Swit- 
zerland had 856 divorces; in 1902, with 
a population of 3,325,000, she had 1,105 
divorces. 

In the large Protestant cantons of Ger- 
man Switzerland—Zurich, Berne and 
Basle—the increase in the number of di- 
vorces seems to correspond very nearly 
to that in the population, but in the can- 
tons of Vaud and Geneva the divorces 
gain more than their due, and this in spite 
of the earnest Roman Catholic minorities 
opposed to divorce. This result is due 
in a certain measure to the presence of a 
large foreign element (in Geneva, 40 per 
cent.; in Vaud, 11 per cent., of the total 
population) making free use of the facili- 
ties for divorce and often coming here for 
the purpose of obtaining it. 

At certain periods, impressed by a man- 
ifest increase in the number of divorces, 
and as if they considered it necessary to 
declare that such a facility is not, however, 
to be taken advantage of by every one, the 
judges evince a severity which is not theirs 
habitually ; but, generally speaking, people 
seem to admit that the granting of divor- 
ces is not attended by sufficient guarantees 
for the preservation of the family ties. 

A few more statistics may prove of in- 
terest to the reader: 

In the year 1902 the lawsuits in the 
whole of Switzerland amounted to 1,258; 
the divorces granted numbered 1,105, 
which is 2.05 per cent. of the entire mar- 
riages. 
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In the year 1892 there were 1,035 law- 
suits and 881 divorces, or 1.83 per cent. 
of the marriages. 

In the year 1882 the lawsuits numbered 
1,161 and the divorces 964, or 2.08 per 
cent. of the marriages. 

The highest proportion of divorces is 
to be found in the years 1876-1880, the 
first five years in which the present law 
was in operation. The average was then 
994 divorces per annum, or 2.2 per cent. 
of the marriages. The reason for this 
phenomenon is obvious. There were 
large numbers of people who were dis- 
posed to avail themselves of the facilities 
for divorce which had just been intro- 
duced into the legislation of Switzerland. 

There are in particular two provisions 
of the present law that have given rise to 
lively and well-founded criticism. 

First: that of Article 47 stating that 
in addition to the various motives which 
have been enumerated, there is also one 
arising from circumstances which show 
that the conjugal bond is virtually de- 
stroyed. What are these circumstances ? 
It is evident that a law cannot foresee all 
the possible cases it is called upon to meet, 
but it is to be regretted that it does not 
point out at least some categories of facts 
which the applicant should be obliged to 
resort to. Under the present siate of 
affairs a judge may always say to himself 
that the divorce can, whatever may be 
the circumstances, be granted. Now it 
is well that he should feel himself bound 
by the law; the more so as, if he is not, 
and does not grant divorce, persons sub- 
ject to his jurisdiction will not fail to say 
that they have been victims of an arbi- 
trary sentence. 

On the other hand, Article 45 of the 
Federal law of 1874 has been also very 
violently attacked. It declares in fact 
that while the mutual consent of the two 
parties does not suffice to obtain the di- 
vorce, the circumstances of the case may 
give ground for it. This has reference to 
misunderstandings between husband and 
wife. Such a situation results from the 
simple declaration of one of the parties 
that their normal married life is no longer 
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possible, and it is not even so much as mu- 
tual consent which then suffices to bring 
about divorce; it is the convenience of 
one of the applicants alone. 

Recourse to this article offers besides 
this inconvenience: that many people can 
be divorced without the public being in- 
formed of the circumstances which have 
led to this grave resolution. This special 
form will be the appanage of people in easy 
circumstances, or of shrewd persons, 
whereas for many others the cause of di- 
vorce will be crudely stated. Why enu- 
merate in a series of articles facts which 
are of such a nature as to lead to divorce, 
when, side by side, another article pro- 
vides that divorce can be granted for un- 
determined causes? It is not to be pre- 
sumed that, having to choose between the 
two, the applicant for divorce will not take 
the one that spares his personal feelings 
rather than the one which best corres- 
ponds to the real condition of affairs. 

Here are the two principal criticisms to 
which the present law on divorce is ex- 
posed; and they are summed up in the 
remark which has been frequently made, 
that the ease in obtaining a divorce de- 
pends in an extraordinary degree on the 
character of the judge himself. Now the 
law ought to be impersonal and not so 
readily affected by the disposition of mind 
of its interpreters. 

For many years the necessity for a re- 
vision of the law in question has been gen- 
erally admitted. Nothing has been as 
yet accomplished in this direction, but 
important changes are probable in the not 
far distant future. 

In consequence of the introduction of 
the new German civil code, Switzerland 
has found it necessary to unify her pri- 
vate code in its entirety. A vote of the 
nation declared some years ago the ur- 
gency of such a measure. This work, 
which has been entrusted to Professor 
Haber, of the University of Berne, who 
proved quite equal to his task, is already 
far advanced. We are, indeed, in posses- 
sion at this time of a project which has 
been discussed and revised by committees 
of jurists, and which will soon be sub- 
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mitted to the Swiss Chambers. As was 
to be expected the question of family law 
underwent the greatest alterations. In 
respect to betrothals the code already pro- 
vides a legal reparation in the case of 
breach of promise, which is an important 
innovation. The legal age for contract- 
ing marriage is fixed at twenty years for 
the man and seventeen for the woman, 
instead of at eighteen and sixteen. Let 
us observe, by the way, that in the opinion 
of many thoughtful students of the ques- 
tion, too early marriages, besides being 
dangerous to health, are among the most 
fruitful causes of divorce. 

In addition to the divorce itself there 
has been introduced the personal separa- 
tion which exists to-day only as a tempor- 
ary measure. This new dispensation, 
which has been manifestly borrowed from 
the new German civil code, will be wel- 
comed by the Roman Catholics who look 
upon divorce as contrary to the teachings 
of the Church. There are also wise pro- 
visions regarding the civil rights of wo- 
man; guarantees relating to her mainte- 
nance and to the preservation and man- 
agement of her fortune. All these things 
will tend to remove many causes of dis- 
sension which at the present time lead 
very quickly to an action for divorce. 

Finally, in regard to the two principal 
criticisms made against the present law 
on divorce, relating, as we have seen, to 
the indeterminate causes which may be 
resorted to, these will be merged in a sin- 
gle test and lose part of their importance. 
All this, be it understood, is not yet the 
definite code that Switzerland has re- 
solved to adopt, but it is a forward step 
which will certainly meet with approval 
and which will give great satisfaction to 
the persons who wish to see the Swiss 
divorce laws improved. 

However, the experience of the last 
thirty years has tended to bring out a fact 
whose importance is apparent to all: in 
the matter of divorce we should not attri- 
bute too much to legislation. The law 
has diverse effects, which in a general way 
result from the habits of the people. We 
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have seen the wide difference separating 
Protestants and Catholics on the subject 
of divorce. It shows strikingly the influ- 
ence of religion and education on the 
destinies of family life. We should com- 
mit, it is true, a grave error in thinking 
that religious doctrines and education are 
the only factors at work in this instance. 
In a general way the Protestant popula- 
tion in Switzerland represents industry, 
riches, refined living; the Catholic popu- 
lation rural, simple and plain living, not 
complicated by delicate questions, ma- 
terial and moral; and these economic 
and social contrasts have a certain bear- 
ing on the subject of divorce. 

From a little investigation which I con- 
ducted recently among persons belonging 
to diverse social classes and callings, it 
would appear, even in a community like 
the canton of Geneva, where the propor- 
tion of divorces is high, that: 

1. The question of the revision of the 
law on divorce is not agitated at present. 

2. The preparation of the new civil code 
seems destined, however, to bring about 
needed progress, by causing the granting 
of divorces te be dependent upon more 
clearly defined causes. 

$. Obstacles to divorce would seem 
grievous if they obliged persons to live 
together when such a life would be insup- 
portable and would create vicious temp- 
tations. 

4. Divorce is sought by persons in all 
ranks of society, and Roman Catholics 
of high standing have recourse to it, in 
spite of the hostile attitude of the Church. 

5. The unification of matrimonial laws 
is considered essential to a progressive 
improvement of marriage, and as the only 
way to prevent people from going 
wherever divorces may be most easily ob- 
tained. Local lawmakers should not be 
permitted to enact laws which practically 
are for other communities than their own 
and thus by their rashness perturb the 
life of a whole nation. 

Louis Wvarin. 

University of Geneva, 

Geneva, Switzerland. 











FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS; OR, MASTERS 
AND RULERS OF “THE FREEMEN” 


OF PENNSYLVANIA.* 


VI. 


MUNICIPAL BLACK PLAGUE. 


By Rupo.tpx BLANKENBURG. 


Cuapter II. 
UTTER DARKNESS. 


| Bape STEFFENS in “Phila- 

delphia, Corrupt and Contented” 
advances an amusing though aggravating 
paradox in his statement that, while we 
admit that we live in abject serfdom and 
are dominated by a corrupt machine, the 
equal of which cannot be found in Amer- 
ica, our citizens have, as some approvingly 
suggest, at least the satisfaction that “our 
political machine is the best you have ever 
seen!” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Steffens’ statement 
comes cuttingly near the truth. 

It is worth our while to take a cursory 
glance behind the scenes and analyze the 
construction of a pernicious machine, 
which, well-greased, runs smoothly and 
unchecked on the highway of vice, graft 
and civic demoralization. 

It is constructed on military lines, 
“Obedience” is its watchword! Every 
election division or precinct is ruled and 
owned by two Ward Committee men 
of whom one is the Division “boss,” and 
as such recognized by the “Organiza- 
tion.” He is primarily responsible to the 
Ward “leader.” Residents of the pre- 
cincts who want a job or favors of any 
kind have to apply to the division or pre- 
cinct “boss.” He hears the applicants 
for a railroad pass, a suit of clothes, medi- 
cal attention, coal, flour, admission to 
hospital, payment of rent, groceries, let- 
ter of introduction, employment by city 
contractors, position in city departments, 
conductor or motor-man, a place on the 


* The first of this series of articles appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1905, number of THE ARENA. 





railroad and what not, and tells them 
that he ’ll see what can be done. He also 
has a strong hold on the dangerous and 
criminal element through his influence 
with “magistrates” and officials of the 
House of Correction which enables him to 
have “useful” convicts, who are sent up 
for thirty days or more, discharged and re- 
turned to their haunts. He is ever ready 
to hunt bail for his “clients” or to have 
them discharged on their own recogai- 
zance. 

The Ward leader or City Committee- 
man decides requests of a minor charac- 
ter, while those of greater moment are 
referred to various members of the “ Or- 
ganization,” and important ones, such as 
nominations for office, whether munici- 
pal, state or national, are taken charge of 
by the “Big Four.” 

It is the distinct understanding, how- 
ever, that from the smallest to the largest 
favor the aspirant must realize that, while 
he can be recommended by the “ Organi- 
zation” “lieutenants and sergeants,” the 
granting of all favors—to janitor or mayor, 
constable or judge, school director or 
congressman—depends ypon the good 

of the great, humane and unselfish 
“Field Marshal and Generals of the 
‘Organization,’” men who have at heart 
the interest of the municipality, and who 
give their time “free and without reward 
to themselves” to their constituents. 

Disobedience to the orders of the “ Or- 
ganization,” whether from the rank and 
file or those higher up is a cardinal crime, 
and is meted with instant punishment. 
The Machine takes care of its criminals, 
protects law-breakers who carry grist to 
its mill, is ever ready to grant contracts 
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to the “highest responsive instead of the 


lowest responsible” bidder, but it cannot 


and does not brook insubordination, 
which, in fact, is about the only “crime” 
it is unwilling to tolerate. 

With such an “Organization” hold- 
ing or controlling at the present time 
almost every political office, and all in- 
cumbents knowing that their tenure and 
future chances depend upon service they 
render the masters, it is almost invincible, 
while it fortifies all weak spots as soon 
as they become visible. 

Few people have any conception of the 
vast power wielded in the city by the 
army of officers and privates enlisted in 
the service of the Machine. Two leaders 
or Committemen, in each of the 1,109 di- 
visions, and the 42 Ward leaders, give 
us an aggregate of 2,260 officers of various 
rank, who are required to act as drill- 
masters of an army of upwards of 14,000 
city employees of all kinds, who are on 
the municipal pay-roll and draw, approx- 
imately, $14,000,000 in salaries per an- 
num. 

This gives us about 17,000, more or 
less, “dependents” who look for their 
bread and butter to Durham & Company, 
and who are pledged to allegiance to 
their bread-givers. They have to evi- 
dence their loyalty by contributing a cer- 
tain percentage of their salaries to the 
“ Organization ” treasury whenever called 
upon, and, more important, they are, each 
and all, required to line up a certain num- 
ber of relatives or friends to support the 
“Gang” and vote the regular ticket on 
election day. The average to each em- 
ployee is four “specimens of American 
manhood,” and when we add these 68,- 
000 “impressed voters” to the more 
than 14,000 employees, and the nearly 
2,500 division and ward leaders, we have 
an army of 85,000 “ Regulars” on whom 
the “ Organization ” counts at all times for 
effective work. 

Tammany was never more thoroughly 
o: -anized. 

‘Vhose who fail to come up to the re- 
quirements are court-martialed at once. 


Masters and Rulers of “The Freemen” 


of Pennsylvania. 


Not long ago a teacher came to me to 
ask my influence to have her restored to 
her position in the Public Schools, of 
which she had been deprived because her 
brother was a member of the Municipal 
League. She was not reinstated! 

It is but just to the vast number of em- 
ployees and their friends to say that thou- 
sands of them, whether police, firemen, 
teachers, clerks or others, are smarting 
under this unbearable bondage and that 
they would join any promising movement 
for their emancipation with earnest en- 
thusiasm—and that day will come! 

At this writing (May 5th) a bomb was 
exploded upon an anxious and expectant 
community by Governor Pennypacker 
that has shocked and startled even his 
unwavering friends. He placed the stig- 
ma of his approval upon the vital part of 
the “Ripper”-bill discussed in the pre- 
vious article and thus deliberately con- 
tributes his full share to the perpetuation 
of the evil, which all friends of good gov- 
ernment thought he would help abrogate 
and not encourage. 

As said before, the Governor will be 
sorry but once for his approval of the 
“dark-lantern” ripper-bill—and that for 
the rest of his life. 

His action is enough to make us converts 
to “Qslerism.” The reasons given for 
signing the bill are so puerile, far-fetched, 
untenable, contradictory and doltish that 
one can scarcely recognize in the writer 
the man who won golden opinions when 
he was himself, at the time he occupied 
a seat on the bench, when he was not be- 
guiled and decoyed by the artful “ Mach- 
iavellians” who have been the ruin of 
more than one good and honest man. 

The stealthy introduction of the bill, the 
entire absence of discussion, the popular 
demand for its defeat, the indecent and 
suspicious haste of the Philadelphia gang 
to railroad it through both houses, all 
these should have guided the Governor’s 
hand for an emphatic veto. 

Instead of this he trails us in his “ mess 
of verbiage” from Esau and Jacob to 
Nero, Charlemange and Robespierre; he 
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cites Cromwell, the Anabaptists of Mun- 
ster, Washington, Napoleon and Lincoln 


and then leads us up to Durham! The 
crowning piece of fatuous argument and 
farcical deduction is his logic that, be- 
cause the most influential political leader 
in Philadelphia (Durham) is of the 
opinion that the power of the Mayor has 
“proven” to be harmful, therefore the 
bill must have merit. 

Of course, Governor, the power of an 
honest, courageous, aggressive Mayor 
would prove harmful to the “ Organi- 
zation.” It would sweep the banded 
despoilers of Philadelphia, the men who 
defame and blacken the fair name of the 
city, from their entrenched positions and 
would in all likelihood legally “entrench” 
many of them behind four walls, where 
“numbers” take the place of “names.” 

The Governor speaks of Jacob wanting 
to deceive his father into conferring up- 
on him the blessing intended for Esau. 
Does it occur to “Samuel” that “ Israel” 
has succeeded in deceiving and decoying 
“Samuel” in broad daylight without 
covering his head and neck with goat- 
skin, as did Jacob ? 

While the Governor was delving after 
parables he should have cited the story 
of Nathan and David (II. Samuel, 12.): 
i propos of the contemplated steal of the 
gas-works, of which more anon). 


The rich man the “Organization” 
had many flocks and herds while the 
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poor man “Father Penn” had only one 
little ewe lamb “the Gas-Works!” But 
when a traveler came along he spared his 
own flock and took the poor man’s lamb 
and served it—to “the United Gas Im- 
provement Company.” 

And David’s anger was greatly kindled 
against the rich man the “ Organization” 
and he said to Nathan: “As the Lord 
liveth the man that has done this shall 
surely die.” 

And Nathan said to David: “'Thou art 
the man.” 

What influence the Governor’s action 
will have on the proposed “ gas-works 
steal” was made apparent by the exul- 
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STALWART AND UNCOMPROMISING IN His ADHERENCE 
TO THE MACHINE, 


He is its patriarchial survivor, being the only living rep- 
resentative of its halycon days, a generation ago. He 
proclaims that the “ Organization ”’ is as indispen- 
sable in its sphere to the city, as lawyers and 
doctors are to the citizens in theirs. He 

advises all reformers (he calls them 
croakers) to move, if they 
do n't like things. 
tant reception of his approval of the 
“ripper bill” on the part of the “Gang” 
and the defiant claim that the “ Organi- 
zation ” will whip whatever bill it chooses 
through councils. We can with Nathan, 
say to the Governor, “thou art the man,” 
who has by his approval of the “ Ripper” 
given heart and courage to the monstrous 
combination of grafters to accomplish one 
of the most gigantic steals of the ages. 
With the Governor of the Commonwealth 
taking the backbone out of the Bullitt 
Bill and making Councils all powerful 
the “Gang” may even mortgage Inde- 
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pendence Hall and sell the “Liberty 
Bell” to the highest bidder! 

We are not at this time interested in 
ancient history but in matters that nearly 
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GEORGE A. CASTOR, 


One of the galaxy of Congressmen who are sent to 
Washington by the “ Organization.”’ 


affect the present generation; we are not 
concerned in men dead for ages but in 
the Penroses, Durhams, and MecNichols 
of to-day, by whom and in whose interest 
and “temporal” welfare the ripper bill 
was passed. 

We may well exclaim, almost despair- 
ing of the future, our 
friends, we can take care of our enemies!” 

There has been a decided and, for the 
Governor, an unfortunate change in the 
good opinion held of him by many of those 
who hitherto believed that, while simple- 
minded and whimsical, he was a thor- 
oughly sincere man, to whom anything 
akin to 
stranger. 


“Save us from 


double-facedness must be a 


His “ripper” message is de- 
servedly called the act of a vaulting, jug- 
gling, maneuvering pretender who, while 
he plays into the hands of the powerful 
dispensers of office, tries to save a few 
shreds of a once proud judicial ermine 
by silly allegories and by giving us the 


shell as he delivers the oyster to the “ Or- 
ganization ”! 

The statement that the Governor is to 
be rewarded by a place on the Supreme 
Court is presumably inaccurate; he 
would, under the circumstances, hardly 
want to appear as a candidate for any 
elective office. 

But we must return to our story. 

Graft is so much in the Philadelphia 
atmosphere that even a Congressman 
caught the contagion, and sought to se- 
cure damages through the assessment 
of a Road Jury for an insignificant revi- 
sion of street grades, to the extent of 
nearly ten times the original cost of all his 
holdings and twice their assessed taxable 
value at the time the award was made. 

It is probable that the revision of the 
grades, instead of damaging him, increas- 
ed the value of his land materially, a fact, 
however, that both owner and jury seem 
to have overlooked. 

The history of this attempt to make 
the city pay many times the original cost 
of a landed estate for the improvement 
of the streets that made it marketable 
and gave it its chief value, is an interest- 
ing one. Prior to May 15, 1896, George 
A. Castor, then a private citizen, but now 
a member of Congress from the Third 
Philadelphia District, bought fifty-one 
lots in the 35th ward, which comprise 
his principal resident estate, ait an aver- 
age price of $225.00 per lot, or a trifle 
less than $12,000 for the entire purchase. 
On May 15th of that year he transferred 
this property to his attorney, W. Nelson 
West, for two dollars, and the latter on 
the same day transferred it to Mrs. Kate 
Castor, wife of the Congressman, in 
whose name it now stands. The property 
is said to contain a stone quarry, which 
has added greatly to the wealth of the 
owner, but be this as it may, the growth 
of population in the vicinity of Holmes- 
burg, where the land is located, increased 
its value at a rapid rate. Mr. Castor’s 
large stone residence, at the time the 
street grades were revised, three years 
later, was assessed at $25,000, forty-two 
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acres of farm land at $12,600, and the sep- 
arate lots at a sufficient amount to bring 
the total taxable assessment to $58,375. 

The revised ordinance affected but 
three streets, and the main improvement 
involved simply the lowering of one drive- 
way five or six feet, and the elevating of 
another a similar amount. The earth 
removed from the land that was above 
the street lines had to be carted but a 
short distance to fill up that which was 
below the grade, and at most, probably 
cost a very insignificant sum. An ac- 
commodating Road Jury, however, after 
taking a year to consider Congressman 
Castor’s claim for damages, reported 
that his land had been injured to the 
extent of $104,745.50, or double the 
amount of its value! It re- 
quired an appeal to the courts on the 
part of the Law Department of the City, 
and a vigorous contest before a jury of 
twelve men, to get this dishonest award 
reduced to $65,000, which was still several 
thousand dollars the assessed 
taxable valuation of the entire property! 
Congressman Castor poses as an official 
public servant, who is unselfishly devot- 
ing his life to the service of his country. 
It is apparent, however, that he has 
permitted the taxpayers of Philadelphia 
to provide him a liberal sum which he is at 
liberty to use if he chooses, for campaign 


assesse¢ 1 


above 


expenses. 
A marvelous 
in the cost of 


and unexplained growth 
garbage removal consti- 
tutes another item of municipal expendi- 
tures in which the evidence of graft is too 
apparent to be seriously disputed. It 
is a well known fact that methods of utili- 
izing city garbage, by which the salable 
products more than cover the cost of col- 
lection and manufacture, have been de- 
vised, and are in operation in several of the 
This practical method of 
making one hand wash the other has not 
reached poor, boss-ridden Philadelphia. 
In proportion as the garbage has grown 
more valuable, the cost of collecting has 
the following table will 


large cities. 


increased as 
show. 
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ROBERT DORNAN, 
A PROMINENT MANUFACTURER AND HIGHLY- 
RESPECTED CITIZEN, 


Who, under oath, charges that the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, through its president, Thomas Dolan, 
secured the lease of the Philadelphia Gas Works 
by the corrupt use of money. These 
charges are denied by Mr. Dolan. 


The table covers a six-year period from 


1900 to 1905 inclusive, and shows the 
contract-price paid by the city for the 
collection of its garbage each year: 
Cast. Year. . 
$398,500 | 1908 
140,923 | 1904 
$88,920 | 1905 


Cost 
$516,700 
536,700 
560,000 

The award for 1905 was given in the 
face of an offer made in the previous 
October, by a company represented by 
the late John D. Pessano, which would 
have paid the city a material revenue 
for the garbage, instead of exacting from 
the taxpayers nearly $600,000 for its col- 
lection, the total difference between the 
two offers, in the city’s favor, amounting 
to $718,000. This offer was referred by 
the Mayor to Councils, and pigeonholed 
by that delectable body in favor of the 


old method of advertising for a yearly 


Year 
1900 
1901 
1902 
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THOMAS DOLAN, 
PRESIDENT UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 

A man of great power and executive ability, in whose 
memory his fellow-citizens will not erect a monu- 
ment, if his Company becomes the beneficiary 
of the proposed steal of the Gas-Works. He 
is accused by Robert Dornan of hav- 
ing secured the original lease 
by corrupt methods. 
contract under specifications which vir- 
tually suppressed competition. Thus 
the American Product Company, which 
had been for five years collecting the gar- 
bage at its own price, secured another 
year’s lease of the business, and a further 
lump sum exceeding a half a million dol- 
lars, which the Pessano bid demonstrated 
to be a gift from the City Treasury pure 
and simple. Philadelphia’s grafters are 
not loath nor too modest to accept as many 
gifts of this kind as the patient and over- 
burdened taxpayers are willing to make. 

The device by which the price of re- 
moving garbage steadily increased dur- 
ing this six-year term, was a very simple 
one, namely, that of deferring the ad- 
vertisement for bids until the month of 
December, the work to be entered upon 
the beginning of the following January. 
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The American Product Company had a 
plant in operation. No new competitor 
could erect a plant in a few weeks, and 
be ready to collect and reduce garbage at 
the beginning of the new year. 
Consequently the American Product 
Company, which included among its 
stockholders the principal local political 
leaders, was without a competitor, and 
could name its own price. Mayor 
Weaver is entitled to the credit of trying 
to inaugurate a new policy, by advertis- 
ing early this year for bids for the removal 
of the garbage for the year 1906, the first 
effect of which has been to introduce 
three competitors, the bid of the Urban 
Waste Disposal Company, the lowest of 
the bidders, being $444,000 or $116,000 
less than the amount being paid the Amer- 
ican Product Company for the removal 
of the garbage this year. ‘This new com- 
pany, under the provisions of the law 
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JOHN H. CONVERSE, 
PRESIDENT BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 
Who presided at the Town-Meeting. Member Citizens’ 


Permanent Relief Committee, and deeply inter- 
ested in church and charitable work. 





can be awarded the garbage contract for 
one year only, and yet it is willing to 

ume the risk of building a costly plant 

this single year’s contract, and has 
offered to collect and dispose of the gar- 
bage at a sum more than 20 per cent. 
less than is being wasted at present. 
With any proper assurance of fair play 
in competition for the future this com- 
pany would doubtless be willing to quite 
materially decrease its bid for the coming 
years, as it is likely to more than secure 
the cost of its plant out of the profits of 
the first contract. 

The same policy of suppression of com- 
petition and rapid increase in cost is 
shown in the contracts for cleaning the 
streets and removing ashes. Philadel- 
phia, within the past ten or twelve years, 
has secured through the surface railway 
companies and large city appropriations 
for this purpose, a new and modern sys- 
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WILLIAM T. TILDEN, 


RETARY OF TOWN-MREETING, 
CATION, VICE-PRESIDENT UNION LEAGUE. 


A persistent fighter for honesty in public affairs. 


MEMBER BOARD OF Epv- 
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tem of street-paving. ‘The old cobble and 
rubble pavements have nearly disap- 
peared, and their place has been taken by 
new and up-to-date pavements of Bel- 
gian block, vitrified brick and asphait, 
thus rendering it possible to keep the 
entire series of streets measurably clean 
at a much decreased ratio of cost as com- 
pared with ten years ago. In addition, 
effective modern machinery for 
sweeping the streets has steadily tended 
to reduce the relative cost of this work, 
but the taxpayers of Philadelphia have 
failed to profit either by modern pave- 


too, 


ments or improved street-cleaning meth- 
ods, so far as reducing the cost of cleaning 
their streets and collecting their ashes is 
concerned. 

On the contrary, there has been an 
amazing as well as mysterious increase in 
the cost of this work. The contracts for 
cleaning the streets and removing the 
ashes for 1903 amounted in the aggregate 
to $693,850. The following year the 
price jumped nearly $300,000, or to be 
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HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH, 
EX-MINISTER To Russia, Ex-PosTMASTER GENERA 


UNITED STATES, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA PREss. 


OF THI 


His eloquent voice was heard at the Town-Meeting in 
fierce denunciation of the proposed steal 
of the Gas-Works. 
exact, to $981,190, an advance of nearly 
fifty per cent. in a single year. The only 
reasonable explanation that can be given 
for this sudden jump was that the local 
contractors farmed out the work among 
themselves, each agreeing to keep out of 
the districts in which the others operated, 


Be- 


thus removing all local competition. 
sides this, the short time allowed between 
the opening of the bids and the beginning 
of the work effectively excluded outside 
competitors. 


Under this arrangement the 
various contractors were neither expected 
norcompelled to keep the streets any clean- 
er nor to remove any greatly increased bulk 
of ashes over that of the previous year, but 
they were enabled to divide nearly $300,- 
000 more among themselves. The follow- 
ing year the contract-price was decreased 
$31,000, one firm being given all the con- 


tracts. This firm explained its lower bid 


by the statement that it had likewise se- 
cured an extensive boulevard contract 
which furnished a convenient place for 
dumping ashes, and that by running the 
two contracts as companion enterprises 
it was able to save the city $31,000. It 
is entirely safe to assume, however, that 
if these contracts had been widely adver- 
tised early in the season each year, there 
would never have been any fifty per cent. 
advance in the cost, and the probabilities 
are that the city of Philadelphia would be 
getting its streets cleaned and its ashes 
removed for half a million dollars or less 
instead of the nearly one million which 
its confederated contractors are extorting 
for this work at the present time. 
Another important item of municipal 
expenditure is worth citing, as indicating 
the extent to which Philadelphia has been 
mulcted by its graft-politicians and fav- 
ored contractors. By a system of care- 
fully-juggled specifications, shrewdly de- 
signed to exclude competition, the Asphalt- 
Trust for years succeeded in securing 
enormous prices for the asphalt paving 
done at the city’s expense. A compara- 
tive table covering the six years from 1899 
to 1904 inclusive shows the price of as- 
phalt paving per square yard to have been 
as follows: 
1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 
Trinidad Lake, $2.25 $2.25 $2.21 $2.57 $2.38 $2.00 
During these years of extortionate 
prices, John M. Mack was the controlling 
spirit of the Asphalt-Trust, as well as 
being concerned in a series of “ midnight” 
surface-railway franchises, the Keystone 
Telephone Company, and a lot of rural 
real estate through which the city was 
expected to build a costly ten-mile bou- 
levard. While promoter Mack and his 
fellow-grafters in these several profitable 
enterprises were able to agree among 
themselves, all other paving concerns 
were successfully excluded from partici- 
pation in the paving contracts of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Mack’s Asphalt-Trust set 
its own prices and did its work in its own 
way for a period of six years, the prices 
being much above those paid by other 
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cities and the work and material being, 
to say the least, no better than they should 
have been. 

The following passage from an edito- 
rial in the Philadelphia Times, July 24, 
1902, throws additional light on this phase 
of “highway ”-robbery: 


“How dishonest they (the Asphalt 
Brigands) are is further shown by the fact 
that the average price thus established, 
by the exclusion of competition, is nearly 
double the price bid by the same compan- 
ies in cities where competition is admitted. 
The Mack Company, a few weeks ago, 
bid $1.23 on a paving contract at Wilkes- 
Barre, in actual competition, upon speci- 
fications not materially different from 
those upon which it conspires to charge 
Philadelphia $2.49. Another of the con- 
stituent companies of the Trust only last 
week bid for a paving contract in New 
York at $1.46 against a competing bid of 
$1.18. 

“There is no competition in Philadel- 
phia because it is deliberately excluded by 
the machine-control of the city govern- 
ment, and by this means the cost of paving 
is actually doubled. If the pending con- 
tracts be awarded to Mr. Mack’s com- 
panies, the city will be robbed to the 
amount of nearly half a million of dol- 
lars.” 


The extent to which the city was being 
mulcted in these paving contracts was 
not definitely known until Mack and his 
fellow-grafters “got by the ears” over a 
proposed lease or sale of the Keystone 
Telephone Company. This proved a 
repetition of the oft-told story of the pub- 
lie getting its dues when rogues fall out. 
Mack’s municipal foes undertook to freeze 
him out of any future participation in 
paving-contracts, and he retorted by a 
series of bids for contracts amounting to 
upwards of $1,000,000, and so far below 
those of any other competitors that the 
city administration was compelled to 
award him the entire series for the year 
1905. Mack’s bids for asphalt paving, 
in this instance, average $1.56 per square 
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HON. WILLIAM POTTER, 


EX-MINISTER TO ITALY, PRESIDENT JEFFERSON 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Member of Citizens’ Permanent Relief Committee, who 
spoke in unmistakable language on behalf of 
the people at the Town-Meeting. 

yard, and for re-paving $1.50 per square 
yard, which is a reduction of fifty cents 
from the lowest price paid during the pre- 
vious six years, and of one dollar from the 
highest. Even at this lower bid there is 
said to be a margin of twenty-eight cents 
per square yard for profit to the contract- 
ing company. As Mack has fallen out 
with his fellow-grafters, he will not be ex- 
pected to share his profits with them, and 
it is quite possible that the contracting 
company which he represents will really 
lose nothing by the change, while Phila- 
delphia will gain not less than $400,000 
upon this single series of contracts. 
Mack’s enemies, having official super- 
vision of the work, can be depended upon 
not to permit him to slight it. 

It is impossible to follow the Ashbridge 
admiristration in all its ups and downs,— 
from bad to worse, from reproach to dis- 
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THE CITY HALL, 


Philadelphia's $25,000,000 municipal building, “ 


grace; a few more prominent incidents 
will throw additional light upon its black 
history. 

We have already spoken of the filtra- 
tion job, which, when completed, will 
give our citizens, at an expense of prob- 
ably thirty million dollars, an inadequate 
supply of “ filtered filth,’ instead of the 
pure water we could have had for one- 
third the money, either from the upper 
Delaware or from Pike county. 

The incident which gave the Ashbridge 
administration the widest notoriety was 
the attempted blackmail of John Wana- 
maker at the hands of A. L. English, the 
Director of “ Public Safety.” The gang 
was smarting under the merciless casti- 


the supposed ’”’ seat of the City Government! 


gation it constantly received from the 
North American, a fearless and incor- 
ruptible paper owned by Mr. Thomas B. 
Wanamaker, the ex-Postmaster-General’s 
eldest son. 

English called at Mr. Wanamaker’s 
private office in May, 1900, and demanded 
that the North American’s attacks upon 
the administration be stopped, and al- 
though Mr. Wanamaker informed him 
that the paper was owned and controlled 
by his son and that he had nothing what- 
ever to do with its management, English 
insolently reiterated his demand and de- 
clared nobody would believe Wanama- 
ker’s statement, and that while he did not 
say he was a liar, he wanted Mr. Wana- 














maker’s answer, “ Yes” or 
“No.” The latter firmly 
declined to interfere with 
his son’s paper, whereupon 
English threatened him with 
es of his personal re- 
cord, adding that they had 
for eight months looked up 
his history and were forti- 
fied with affidavits against 
him. 

Mr. Wanamaker, instead 
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of ordering one of his por- 
ters to “‘expedite” the black- 
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mailer down stairs, com- ee 
manded him to leave the RQekyakyy, 
office, with the words: }pOx<jt Yy 
“Your language is offensive PZ 
and insulting; I can hold _1} STI 
dill iin tistelaataaiaiiiai . HD ANI 

ee onversation with Ta re 
. . lh i] 

English slunk out of the _ J~— ol 
great merchant’s office with ——-—j ) ; - 
face blanched and eyes cast . =. zn po 
down; he had entered the — , 
arrant braggart and depart- ; 
ed a humiliated nobody. — 
An amusing incident of 
English’s retreat was his T1316 privateofice of Israel W, Durham, on the eleventh floor of the 
pitiable confusion when 
ordered to leave, which resulted in his made by him to the Junior Order of the 
forgetting to pick up his hat. This placed American Mechanics.” This speech 


him in the embarrassing position of hav- 
ing to reénter Mr. Wanamaker’s private 
office and again face the man who had 
routed him so quickly and ignominiously 
and ask for his head-gear. One outcome 
of this unwarranted attack upon a promi- 
nent citizen was a town-meeting at the 
Academy of Music, attended by a multi- 
tude of men and women who entered a 
loud protest against the blackmailing ad- 
ministration and demanded the dismissal 


of English. Ashbridge, of course, ig- 
nored this demand, for “ birds of a feath- 
er,” ete., ete. 


Ashbridge had the distinction of having 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Association 
make the declaration that “every decent 
man should, in the name of every decent 
woman in Philadelphia, resent the speech 


made by the Mayor of the city was of a 
character lewd and offensive in the ex- 
treme. 

A kaleidoscopic view of this remarkable 
administration exposes, besides the inci- 
dents already related, nearly everything 
else that is bad and vilé, from the Key- 
stone Telephone grab to the Electric- 
Light jobbery, from policy- playing to white 
slavery, from speak-easies to protected 
gambling-dens. Some of the ills which 
flourished under Ashbridge will be dis- 
cussed and dissected in the next number 
of Tur ARENA under the title “ Law and 
Order.” 

There was one event in these days, 
“dark and never to be forgotten,” that 
demands a more detailed recital, as it 
fastens upon us, perhaps for all time, the 
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WILSON H. BROWN, 

MEMBER OF COMMON COUNCILS, 

Who has given notice to the “Organization”’ that he is 
utterly and unalterably opposed to the lease of the 
Gas-Works. His position, together with that 
of other Councilmen, has greatly 
strengthened the opposition to 
the seventy-five-year lease. 
claws and fangs of an all-powerful cor- 
poration, which by the help of Ashbridge 
robbed our people of the control of their 

streets. 

When Albert L. Johnson applied to 
Councils for the right to build trolley- 
lines upon unoccupied streets, with an 
offer of three-cent fares and free trans- 
fers, the “Organization” and its bene- 
ficiaries at once saw an opportunity for 
a big steal. Bills were introduced in the 
legislature,—then in session,—granting 
franchises to the public robbers; they 
were railroaded through with lightning- 
speed, signed by the “Gang” governor 
at a midnight conclave, at which were 
present the great Pennsylvania patriots, 
Penrose, Quay, McNichol and others. 

Immediately afterwards thirteen fran- 
chise ordinances covering all unoccupied 


streets were introduced into Councils and 
forced through in three days and sent to 
Ashbridge for approval. In the mean- 
while, John Wanamaker offered the 
Mayor, in a written communication, $2, 
500,000 for the franchises, and as an earn- 
est of his offer deposited $250,000 in a 
trust company. Ashbridge, in his anger 
at being interrupted in the game, literally 
threw the offer in the street and at mid- 
night signed the ordinance robbing the 
city of two and a half million dollars, and 
making the grafters a free gift of many 
times that sum. How the spoils were 
divided has never been definitely ascer- 
tained; it is said however, that one of the 
participants demanded and received as 
his share $400,000! 

The result of this steal—the death- 
knell of all competition—is daily felt by 
the users of our street-cars, who are com- 
pelled to put up with accommodations 
that would hardly be tolerated in Turkey 
or China. Our car-service is indescrib- 
ably poor; the cars, during rush-hours 
are packed to suffocation; many of them 
are the old “bob-tail” kind, that would 
be hooted out of even an unpretentious 
village. ‘The jerking and jolting when 
the cars stop and start are exasperating 
to a degree; many of the summer-cars 
are of a pattern long discarded in other 
cities. They are simply intolerable in 
rainy weather, as the rain beats in on 
all sides in spite of the antiquated “ pull- 
down” duck curtains. It is a common 
thing to have nearly all passengers stand 
up, because no provision is made to wipe 
off the wet seats. It is useless to enlarge 
upon this subject; the millions of riders 
know it too well. 

A comparison with other cities is of 
interest as shown by figures taken from 
the North American. The average num- 
ber of passengers carried per car per day 
is, in 
New York 


. 403 | Chicago... 345 
Boston........ 


367 | Philadelphia 624 

Between 1895 and 1905 the number 
of passengers in Philadelphia increased 
66.2 per cent.; the net earnings increased 
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60.4 per cent.; the number of cars was 
increased 10.3 per cent.! 

Dividends paid.by traction companies 
per n ile of track: 

New York $4,483 | Chicago $3,933 
Bostor 1,561 | Philadelphia 11,264 

If honest business principles had pre- 
vailed; if the actual paid capital had not 
been watered to an extent that surpasses 
belief; if dividends depended upon the 
real capital invested and not upon the 
scores of millions of dollars piled up by 
voracious manipulators and financiers; 
if a corrupt Legisiature, a discredited 
Governor and an unspeakable Mayor had 
not stifled all competition, we might some 
day hope for decent service. 

The citizens of Philadelphia are here 
presented with indisputable facts and 
figures. Let them compute the aggre- 
gate amounts they yearly lose by keeping 
in power “ Republican” grafters and “ Or- 
ganization” looters; let them consider 
how much they would gain if they instal- 
ed into public place and authority de- 
fenders of “ American” ideals and honest 
business administration of public affairs! 

And how much all of us would gain in 
a resurrected, proud and righteous citi- 
zenship! 

The Ashbridge administration came 
to a close in April, 1903; a sigh of relief 
was heard all around when John Weaver 
entered upon the duties of his responsible 
position, and no man ever assumed the 
office of Mayor of Philadelphia under 
more promising circumstances. He had 
the confidence of a large majority of his 
fellow-citizens. At the same time the 
appointment, at the “suggestion” of the 
“ Organization,” of Costello and Smyth 
as the two leading members of his cabinet 
did not strike a responsive chord on the 
part of his unselfish friends, but they ar- 
gued that a “real” Mayor would not per- 
mit himself to lose control and direction 
of any of his subordinates. 

While there was no repetition of the 
scandals of the former administration, 
so far as the Mayor was personally con- 
cerned, it soon became noticeable that a 





SAMUEL CROTHERS. 


SELECT COUNCILMAN, 40TH WARD. 


A man of unflinching courage, who has bid defiance to 
the grafters and public thieves, and is one of the 
leaders of the hosts of Philadelphians who 
have proclaimed a new declara- 
tion of independence. 
will stronger than his own appeared to 
control his actions whenever he showed 
signs of self-assertion, and made him slave 

instead of master of the situation. 

He had committed the indiscretion of 
publicly calling Durham -“our peerless 
leader,” and the latter soon made it ap- 
parent that, while he felt fully entitled to 
that flattering appellation, he also con- 
sidered himself the “all-powerful master” 
of the Mayor. 

While Weaver was Mayor de jure, Dur- 
ham usurped the position of Mayor de 
facto. 

How this analogous position will de- 
velop in the near future, and whether the 
Mayor will have the courage to disenthrall 
himself from the vise in which Durham 
is holding him is of special interest at this 
moment. 


The “Organization,” more rapacious 
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than ever, is running short of “squeez- 
able” material. Everything within reach 
has been appropriated or pledged and the 
hungry maw is open and eager for more. 
Increased “direct” taxation would be 
dangerous; therefore it is resorting to less 
open but far more costly “indirect” tax- 
ation in the most approved “ Organiza- 
tion” fashion. 

The Philadelphia Gas-Works were, in 
1897, leased to the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company on terms that seemed ad- 
vantageous to a large number of disinter- 
ested citizens, while a perhaps equal num- 
ber strenuously opposed the lease. ‘The 
gas-works, under political control, had 
deteriorated; the gas was poor and of 
high price, while the management in all 
its branches and outlets was a hotbed of 
corruption, especially at election time. 
A direct annual money loss of perhaps 
half a million dollars was another argu- 
ment in favor of the lease. 

The lease was made for a period of 
thirty years, the city toe have the privilege 
of terminating it after ten years by paying 
the lessee for all improvements and en- 
largements, plus six per cent. interest. 
In return the company was to furnish free 
gas to the amount of 700,000,000 cubic 
feet for city purposes annually, and to pay 
the city of Philadelphia on the price of 
one dollar charged to all consumers, ten 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet until December 
31, 1907; fifteen cents until December 
31, 1912; twenty cents until December 
31, 1917, and twenty-five cents until De- 
cember 31, 1927. 

In its prospectus the U. G. I. gave as 
a “reasonable estimate” of the amount 
to be paid to the city: 

For the year 1903, . $450,000, but 
it actually paid, fee 

For the year 1904,. $470,000, but 
it actually paid,.... ; 

Ora total of... .. . .8920,000, es- 
timated and a total of 


$636,859 

$650,683 
$1,297,542 paid 

In other words, the city received dur- 
ing these two years $368,000, or almost 
exactly forty per cent. more than the orig- 
inal estimate of the ©.G.I. It is reason- 
able to suppose that this increase will not 


only maintain but it may steadily grow dur- 
ing the remainder of the lease,—auntil 1927, 

According to the U. G. I.’s original 
estimate, the city would receive for the 
years 1905-1927, a total of $33,855,000, 
If we add to this amount the same ratio 
of increase as that for 1904 and 1905 
(forty per cent.), we have as the prospec- 
tive income from the lease of the gas- 
works from 1905 to 1927 the sum of $47,- 
397,000. Besides this, at the termination 
of the lease in 1927, all expenditures in- 
curred by the U. G. I. for extensions 
and improvements, estimated to aggre- 
gate $25,000,000, would revert to the city 
and give Philadelphia, free of cost, a mod- 
ern up-to-date gas-manufacturing plant, 
to manufacture its own gas. It would 
thus be benefited not only to the tune of 
the constantly increasing annual payments 
theretofore made by the U. G. I., but also 
by the vast profits annually gathered by 
that company. 

The gas-works, if managed on strictly 
business principles like the Pennsylvania 
Railroad or the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and not as a “ political caldron” 
for the benefit of the “Organization,” 
would yield to the city after 1927: 

(a) Under a lease continued from 1927 
until 1980, or a period of fifty-three years, 
at not more than $2,325,000 per annum 
(the sum stated in the original U. G. L 
prospectus as a “reasonable estimate” 
for the last year of the present lease), a 
total sum of $123,225,000. 

(b) If we accept the reasonable in- 
crease of forty per cent. (over the U. G. L. 
estimate) during 1903 and 1904 as a cri- 
terion, the city would, under a prolonga- 
tion of the lease until 1980, receive the 
sum of $172,515,000. 

In making these calculations it must 
not be overlooked that they are based 
upon Philadelphia’s population and con- 
sumption of gas in 1927. The city has 
grown as follows: 

1880— 847,170 inhabitants. 

1890—1,046,964, an increase of 199,794, or 
nearly twenty-four per cent. 


1900—1,293,697, an increase of 246,733, again 
nearly twenty-four per cent. 
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To be moderate, however, let us base 
our figures upon an increase of only twen- 
ty per cent. for each decade; this would 
give us in 1980 a population of 5,589,759. 
But to be entirely on the safe side, let us 
estimate the increase at only 250,000 
(same as 1890-1900) for each census 
riod, we would then in 1980 have a 
population of 3,500,000. 

It is rational to suppose that a city of 
3,500,000 people will use seventy-five per 
cent. more gas than one of only 2,000,000; 
so let us figure the future consumption 
on an increase in population of only 250,- 
000 per decade and we will have to add 
an average of 374 per cent. to the above 
estimates, with the result, that if the lease 
is continued to the U. G. I., even on the 
low basis of receipts for 1927, the city 
would receive: 








Under heading (a), . $123,225,000 
Plus 374 per cent., . 46,209,375 
Or a total of... . $169,434,375 
Or under heading (0), . $172,515,000 
Plus 374 per cent., . . 64,693,125 
Or a total of $237 ,208,125 


Nor is this all. 

If the city assumes ownership in 1927 
and works the gas-plant for the benefit of 
the public, it will earn, not only the large 
sums cited above, but in addition the vast 
net profits now accruing to the U. G. I. 
These profits, at present distributed 
among the few shareholders of the U. G. 
I., would be made to benefit every share- 
holder in the great corporation called the 
“City of Philadelphia.” 

In even greater proportion would we 
be benefited if the lease should be abro- 
gated in 1907, and the gas-works turned 
over to an awakened municipality that 
would put the brand of everlasting infamy 
upon the combination of looters so long 
tolerated in our midst. 

And what does the rapacious, infamous 
and audacious “Organization” propose 
to do? 

It had introduced into Councils an or- 
dinance to prolong the lease to the United 
Gas Improvement Company until the 
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year 1980, for a lump sum of $25,000,000, 
to be paid within two years! In other 
words, by paying this sum the company 
would be released from the payment of 
nearly $48,000,000 in yearly instalments 
by 1927, besides forfeiting to the city $25,- 
000,000 expended for improvements, while 
the gas-works would be its absolute prop- 
erty for seventy-five years to exploit at its 
pleasure and at the cost and to the incal- 
culable loss of three generations of our 
citizens. 

Fortunately the arrogance and perfidy 
of the “Organization” seems to have 
reached the limit which even some of its 
friends and quondam supporters are will- 
ing to endure. 

Mayor Weaver, of whose absence from 
the city the bandits tried to take advan- 
tage, hurriedly returned when he heard 
of the proposed steal and emphatically 
declared against the bill introduced into 
Councils by the “ Organization.” 

Durham and consorts, with the arro- 
gance born of unbroken success in their 
predatory operations upon a torpid and 
helpless community, declared that they 
controlled an impregnable majority of 
“city fathers” and defied the Mayor's 
veto, no matter how strong and unanswer- 
able. They insolently proclaimed that 
a veto-message from the Mayor would 
have no more effect upon Councils than 
the protest of the Italian peanut-vender 
on the street-corner. 

It is an open secret that. needy, seedy, 
weedy and greedy councilmen are in the 
regular pay of the “Organization”; sums 
of three hundred dollars and upwards 
were allotted to this kind after the Febru- 
ary election, and during “good behav- 
ior” allotment; are repeated from time to 
time, while enterprises such as big con- 
tracts, the steal of the public highways 
and the proposed theft of the gas-works, 
carry in their wake a carnival of graft that 
makes some of the participants independ- 
ent until the next chance for pillage comes 
along. 

The monstrous proposition to mortgage 
three generations for the benefit of a few 
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brigands stirred the whole community to 
action, and to their honor several coun- 
cilmen—though few in number so far— 
have openly and emphatically declared 
against the lease. A town-meeting was 
called and addressed by men who stand 
for what is best in the community (though 
they sometimes slumber when they should 
be awake); strong resolutions were adopt- 
ed and the appointment of a committee 
was authorized to combat the steal. 

An amazing disclosure was made at the 
meeting by the reading of an affidavit in 
which Robert Dornan, a well-known and 
universally respected citizen, charged that 
Thomas Dolan, President of the United 
Gas Improvement Company, had secured 
the original lease through the corrupt use 
of money. Mr. Dolan denies the charge 
and an expectant community is waiting 
for further developments. 

The most effective and telling assault 
upon the marauders was made by the 
North American in an offer to subscribe 
$5,000,000 cash to a syndicate that would 
take over the present lease, pay the city 
$25,000,6 0 within two years, reimburse 
itself by an assignment of the amounts 
payable by the United Gas Improvement 
Company to the city until 1927 and, at 
that time, deliver to the city an entire, 
modern and up-to-date gas-plant, free 
and unincumbered! 

The timely offer of the North American 
resulted in the postponement of action by 
Councils, and in a perfunctory resolution 


asking for “go-as-you-please bids” by 


any or everybody. It is safe to say that 
any bids outside of the one made by the 


United Gas Improvement Company will . 


be rejected. 

The eyes of the whole country are upon 
Philadelphia in this struggle against the 
most corrupt band of spoilsmen that ever 
infested any community. Our hope for 
relief and emancipation rests upon Mayor 
Weaver; may his hands be strengthened 
by an awakened public-conscience to 
battle the “Organization” to the bitter 
end and redeem Philadelphia from the 
stinging odium that we are “corrupt and 
contented.” 

Altogether the proposed steal would 
aggregate not less than $300,000,000, 
while one of the most expert statisticians 
places it as high as $440,000,000. The 
total assessed value of all the real-estate 
in Philadelphia for 1904 is $1,160,392,710. 
The steal underwritten by the “ Organi- 
zation” is equal to more than one-third 
of the entire realty owned by our people 
in the Philadelphia of to-day. What will 
the Philadelphian of 1980 say if this in- 
iquity is consummated ? 

Alaric the Goth and Atilla the Hun, 
with their followers, never pillaged Euro- 
pean cities in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies as the “Organization,” through 
its mercenaries in Councils, proposes to 
sack Philadelphia in this year of grace 
1905! 

(To be continued.) 
Rupo.teH BLANKENBURG. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE CHARM OF EMERSON. 


By J. R. Mostey, Ps.D. 


influence tell us that there was 
something finer about Emerson than 
anything which he said or did; that his 
character was even superior to his achieve- 
ment. ‘The children of Concord raised 
their hats to him when he passed them on 
the streets, not because anyone told them 
to do it, but because they instinctively 
felt the impulse to doit. A New England 
housewife left her washing and paid fifty 
cents to hear him lecture, not because she 
felt she could understand him, but be- 
cause she felt it was worth her time and 
money “to see him smile and look as 
though he thought everybody else was as 
Mrs. Carlyle, recount- 
ing her first impression of Emerson, said: 
“| shall never forget the visitor who years 
ago in the desert descended on us out of 
the clouds as it were, and made one day 
there look like an enchantment for us, 
and left us weeping that it was only one 
day.” Carlyle, speaking to Lord Hough- 
ton of the same visitor, said: “That man 
to me; I don’t know what 
brought him, and we kept him one night, 
and then he left us. I saw him go up the 


tS who came under his personal 


ron ul as himself.” 


came see 


hill, I did n’t go with him to see him de- 
scend. I preferred to watch him mount 


and vanish like an angel.” 

An orthodox minister, Father Taylor 
of the Sailors’ Mission, while he felt that 
Emerson knew “no more about the relig- 
ion of the New Testament than Balaam’s 
Ass did about the principles of Hebrew 
grammar,” said of him: “He must go to 
heaven when he dies, for if he went to hell 
the devil would not know what to do with 
him.” He is also reported to have said 
that “the climate would change and emi- 
gration would set that way.” Lowell 
said: “'There was a majesty about Emer- 
son beyond all other men that I have ever 
known, and he habitually dwelt in that 
ampler and diviner air to which most of 
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us, if ever, rise only in spurts.” George 
William Curtis tells us that his brother, 
after hearing Emerson lecture for the first 
time, said that “ he spoke as an inhabitant 
of heaven.” Indeed, he impressed most 
of his contemporaries as one who was of 
the heavens heavenly rather than of the 
earth earthy. 

But Emerson’s own best sayings are 
still better than the best things that have 
been said about him. His writings are 
the best key we have to his biography, 
though these do not justify our estimate of 
his genius. After he has said all we could 
induce him to say on the deepest and most 
vital themes, we instinctively feel that he - 
saw more than he has reported. But 
while the charm of Emerson is in itself 
indefinable, it is suggested by the fact 
that he is a transcendental and practical 
idealist, optimist, individualist, seer and 
poet, all in one. 

1. He is the prince of philosophical 
idealists. He is the modern Plato and 
the New England Socrates. Emerson 
said as good things, and he said them 
almost as well as Plato would have said 
them, had Plato inherited with the Ameri- 
can spirit the most liberal fruitage of the 
Christian religion. Socrates himself in 
Emerson’s age and environment would 
hardly have been such an agreeable and 
practical idealist. Emerson’s idealism 
has the individual freedom and indepen- 
dence of the subjective idealism of Fichte, 
the commen-sense rationality of the ob- 
jective idealism of Shelley, and the trans- 
cendental charm of the romantic ideal- 
ism of Novalis. 

To Emerson, God is infinite Cause and 
nature infinite effect; God is the Divine 
Mind, and nature the incarnation of this 
Mind; God is the Over-Soul and nature 
its universal parable or symbol. Nature, 
or the external world, is the realization of 


God in time and space, “the screen, 
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through which the glory of the one peeps 
out everywhere.’ But nature apart from 
its Cause is cruel and unspiritual. Man 
represents an intermediate phase of being, 
tending upwards towards freedom as he 
gravitates Godward, and downward 
towards slavery as he regards himself as a 
part of physical nature. ‘To quote Cabot: 
“Man regarded as a part of nature is the 
victim of environment, of race, tempera- 
ment, sex, climate, organization. But 
man is not simply a part of nature, not 
mere effect, but, potentially, shares the 
cause. His mind is open on one side to 
the Divine Mind, and, in virtue of that 
communication, he may detach himself 
from nature, and behold the world of facts 
aloof and as it were, afloat. To thought 
and inspired will nature is transparent 
and plastic. Man, when he thinks, is 
placed at the centre of beings, where a ray 
of relation passes from every other being 
to him; every natural fact is seen as the 
symbol of a spiritual fact, the expression 
of a thought that does not stop there, but 
goes on endlessly to embody itself in high- 
er and higher forms. When he submits 
his will to the divine inspiration, he be- 
comes a creator in the finite. If he is 
disobedient, if he would be something of 
himself, he finds all things hostile and 
incomprehensible. As a man is, so he 
sees and so he does. When we persist ir 
disobedience, the inward ruin is reflected 
in the world about us. When we yield to 
the remedial force of spirit, then evil is 
no more seen.’”* 

2. Emerson is the most joyous, hopeful 
and certain of all the philosophical ideal- 
ists, and only a very few religious teachers 
are such serene and radiant optimists as 
Emerson. His optimism is the expression 
of his serene and hopeful temper, and of 
his radiant and joyous insight. As Ar- 
nold says: “The secret of Emerson is in 
his temper, in his joyous, serene and 
hopeful spirit. . . . Happiness in labor; 
righteousness in all the life of the spirit; 
happiness in eternal hope; that 
Emerson’s gospel.”’ 


was 


* A Memoir of k. W. Emerson, page 260. 
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Through every medium of human ex- 
pression that was available to him, he is 
forever asserting the same gospel of op- 
timism, the omnipresence of God, the 
unity of the human race, the universality 
of spiritual laws, the correspondence of 
the ideal and phenomenal worlds, the 
impartiality of both God and _ nature, 
the impossibility of ever cheating or de- 
ceiving anybody except ourselves, the 
“duty of man to yield up his egotism 
to the universal soul and walk by the 
inner light.” 

Emerson perceived the higher utility as 
well as the truth of optimism; and to those 
who believe he is too sanguine, we answer 
with one of his own stanzas: 

“‘Some of your ills you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived; 
But what torments you endured 
From the evils that never arrived 

“Whilst we converse with what is 
above us,” says Emerson, “we do not 
grow old, but young.” “When a man 
lives with God, his voice shall be as sweet, 
as the murmur of the brook and the rustle 
of the corn.” 


”? 


“ 


Spring still makes spring in the mind, 
When sixty years are told; 

Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old.” 


Emerson recognized that sancity and 
soundness of thought tended to produce 
soundness and wholeness of body; and so 
noted a student of Emerson as Henry D. 
Lloyd says that Emerson felt that “ sick- 
ness and wickedness are one and the same 
thing.” He became healthier, stronger 
and more erect with advancing years, until 
almost the last. “He ate pie for break- 
fast,” and never had indigestion. He 
seemed to enjoy a hot summer day, and it 
took a very cold New England winter day 
to induce him to wear an overcoat. Ab- 
bott says: “Up to the age of forty or 
thereabout Emerson was subject from 
time to time to a tenderness of the lungs 
and to fits of languor which sometimes 
alarmed his wife, though he always treated 
them lightly, as only a symptom of the 
want of sufficient preoccupation of mind, 
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which he looked upon as the disease of the 
times. ”* 

He felt that optimism was a religious 
duty; he said nothing could warp him 
from “the belief that every man is a lover 

of truth. The entertainment of the propo- 
sition of depravity is the only profligacy 
and profanation. ‘There is no scepticism 
and no atheism like that. Could it be 
conceived in common belief, suicide would 
unpeople the planet.” Elsewhere in a 
finer strain he says: “That which befits 
us, embosomed in beauty and wonder as 
we are, is cheerfulness and courage, and 
the endeavor to realize our aspirations. 
Shall not the heart that has received so 
much trust the power by which it lives ?” 
Emerson’s optimism does not close his 
eyes to the fact that there are many things 
in human experience that ought not to be; 
and his sublime faith in the omnipotence, 
omnipresence and omniscience of the 
Good always tended to inspire the works 
of faith, As Dr. Chadwick says: “He 
did not think it possible for us to defeat 
by any ingenuity the blessed purposes of 
‘God. At the same time, he could wish 
that our will and endeavor were more ac- 
tive parties to the work.” t 

Emerson’s life, as well as his writings, 
is full of the loftiest lessons of heroism, 
duty and renunciation. He understood 
his own defects and limitations better than 
did any of his contemporaries. He also 
understood their limitations almost as 
well as he did his own. His marvelous 
love and clear perception of the best en- 
abled him to detect everything that fell 
below his standard of excellence. He 
appreciated the greatness of Webster as 
did no other American, but when Webster 
voted for the Fugitive Slave Bill, Emerson 
said: “Every drop of Webster’s blood 
has eyes that look down.” He saw the 
limitations as well as the splendid virtues 
of all his heroes. When urged by a Chi- 
cago woman to express an opinion upon 
Goethe’s Elective Affinities, he replied: 
“T never felt that I had attained to the 


* Memoirs of R. W. Emerson, 389. 
t Boston Transcript, July 29, 1908. 
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purity of mind that qualified me to read 
that book.” After saying better things 
about Swedenborg than even his disciples 
are accustomed to say, he adds that Swe- 
denborg’s angels are enough like country 
parsons to warrant us to expect something 
different when real angels appear. He 
saw the weakness of Napoleon as clearly 
as he saw his strength: “He did all that 
in him lay to thrive without the moral 
principle”; he failed as “every experi- 

ment that has a sensual and selfish aim 
will fail.” Emerson, himself an emanci- 

pated Puritan and a great admirer of the 
Puritan at his best, nevertheless remein- 
bers to have heard that “they had to hold 
on hard to the huckleberry bushes to 
keep from being translated.” Himself a 
New England reformer and friend of 
universal progress, he said that “the 
young men of the New England reform 
period seem to have been born with knives 
in their brains,” and that the “friends of 
universal progress” contained “many 
men whose church was a church of one 
member.” He regarded America as the 
synonym of opportunity and the last and 
finest hope of mankind, and yet how keen 
he was to detect its present sensuousness, 
avariciousness and rottenness. 

When he addresses himself to evil, he 
is all the tiie exposing its folly and assert- 
ing his lack of faith in it. He never pic- 
tures evil in a way to make it attractive, 
and in this respect he is a more wholesome 
ethical teacher than Milton or Goethe. 
Emerson, seeing the folly of all evil, as he 
did, looked upon the devil as being much 
more of an ass than a lion. “Curses 
always recoil on the head of him who im- 
precates them. If you put a chain around 
the neck of a slave, the other end fastens 
itself around yourown. Bad counsel con- 
founds the advisor. The devil is an ass.” 

8. Individualism is as much a part of 
Emerson’s gospel as idealism and optim- 
ism. As an interpreter of individualism 
he has never been su His indi- 
vidualism cannot be rightly interpreted 
apart from his idealism. When he makes 
such enormous claims for the individual he 
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necessarily has in mind the individual who 
is coming to his real self through the renun- 
ciation of his lower self. When he says: 
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“I am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Ceesar’s hand and Pilato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s strain—” 
he is saying in a daring and to some peo- 
ple in a very shocking way, that all things 
are ours; that there is “one mind com- 
mon to all individual men”; and that as 
we have access to this mind, we become 
parties to all that is, was or can be. 
When Emerson tells us to be ourselves and 
“never imitate,” he does so because God 
is ever ready and ever near to reveal him- 
self anew to every lowly listener and every 
independent thinker. “When we have 
broken our god of tradition, and ceased 
from our god of rhetoric, then may God 
fire the heart with his presence.” 

Emerson’s individualism made him 
skeptical of all reform that does not begin 
with the individual. He saw that “So- 
ciety gains nothing whilst a man not him- 
self renovated attempts to renovate things 
around him”; that “there can be no 
concert of two, where there is no concert 
of one.” 

4. Emerson is a New England trans- 
cendentalist; an idealist, an optimist and 
individualist on Puritan and Unitarian 
soil. His transcendentalism is less a 
philosophy than an independent and re- 
ceptive state of mind; it is “the opening 
of the human mind to a new influx of light 
and power from the Divine Mine”; it is 
“a feeling after the infinite”; it is Uni- 
tarianism stripped of its dogmatic and 
orthodox character; it is religion without 
a church, without a creed, without a dog- 
ma; it is a high tide of spirituality outside 
the church. 

So far as Emerson had any church 
affiliations he was a Unitarian; and Gar- 
nett, with that clear insight which makes 
him such an admirable critic of Emerson, 
says that “when Channing told George 
Combe that he did not think much intel- 
lect was necessary to discover truth; ‘all 
that was wanted was an earnest love of it; 
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seek for it, and it comes somehow,’ he 
gave Emerson his text to ‘ write large.’ ”* 
Mr. Haskins, however, reports Emerson to 
have said: “I am more of « Quaker than 
anything else. I believe in the still, small 
voice, and that voice is Christ with us.”’} 
While Emerson had great imaginative 
sympathy for the ages of blind faith, “he 
did not want to go back to them.” He 
longed for and looked for the appearing of 
a new church. “There will be a new 
church founded on moral science, at first 
cold and naked, a babe in the manger 
again, the algebra and mathematics of 
ethical law, the church of men to come, 
without shams, or psaltery or sackbut; 
but it will have heaven and earth for its 
beams and rafters; science for its symbol 
and illustration; it will fast enough gether 
beauty, music, picture, poetry.” 
Emerson was too sure of the superiority 
of the present over the past, and of the 
future over the present to allow him to 
“hitch his wagon to (anything but) a 
star.” While he liked the church, and 
liked a cowl, he loved “a prophet of the 
Soul.’”” He says: “A new church is the 
only living church”; but at the same 
time, he recognizes “that a dead church 
has enough life about it to resent being 
told that it is dead, and that the deader it 
is the more it resents it.” Emerson also 
regards man as too fine a being to be too 
much enamored with the finite. This 
showed itself in the least of things as well 
as the greatest. When Mrs. Emerson 
wanted wood, he cheerfully left his medi- 
tations to get it; but as soon as it was sup- 
plied, he returned, as he expressed it, to 
“the real things.” This is the charm of 
Emerson. He is always returning to 
“the real things.” At the same time, 
he is always ready to cut wood for Mrs. 
Emerson, and to do everything that Mrs. 
Emerson, his neighbors, his friends, his 
country and his age needed him to do. 
His transcendentalism made him all the 
better, and decidedly more interesting as 
a lover, husband, father, friend and citi- 


* Garnett’s Life of Emerson, page 190. 
t Tbid., page 94. 
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zen. As Dr. Holmes has so truthfully 
and beautifully said of him: 


“He seems a Franklin, sweetly wise, 
Bonn to unlock the secrets of thesis 


If lost at times in e ial flights, 

None treads with magne ons snotatert when he lights ; 
A soaring nature ballasted with sense, 

Wisdom without wrinkles or 

In every Bible he has faith to read, 

And every altar helps to shape his creed.” 


The charm of Emerson’s transcenden- 
talism is enriched as well as ballasted by 
an exquisite sense of wit and humor. 
There is a keenness and radiance about 
Emerson’s wit and a reserve and refine- 
ment about his humor that put him in a 
class all to himself. Mark Twain says 
that the secret of humor is in truthfulness, 
and George Meredith says that the test 
of humor is that it “makes the mind 
laugh,” that it produces “a laugh of the 
order of a smile, finely tempered, showing 
the sunlight of the mind, mental richness 
rather than noisy enormity.” 

Emerson, according to both of these 
standards, is a great humorist, possibly 
the greatest American humorist. His 
appeal is always to the mind. We smile 
and laugh as we read Emerson, because 
he is always voicing the wise, true, fitting 
and inevitable word about the loftiest and 
most serious things; and the laughter he 
awakens is the refined laughter of the 
mind, nearer a smile than a laugh; “ often 
no more than a smile.” 

His wit and humor have the additional 
virtue of wearing well; in fact, the best 
and wisest sayings of Emerson grow 
brighter with age; and familiarity breeds 
growing admiration and appreciation for 
the man’s humor as well as for the man 
himself. Even the best stories about 
Emerson have the virtue of remaining 
fresh after many repetitions. 

Another charm about Emerson as a 
humorist is that he is so perfectly natural 
and genuine. He never strives for effect, 
never goes out of his way to be witty or 
humorous. He sought first to be genuine 
and sincere, and everything needed was 
added unto him. 
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Still another charm as well as utility of 
Emerson’s humor is that it enabled him 
to see the ridiculous as well as the genuine 
side of every interest that enlisted his 
enthusiasm and devotion. He was al- 
ways a reformer, and yet no conservative 
ever said such bright and true things 
about the follies of reformers as did Em- 
erson. Observing the tendency of one 
reformer to discredit the work and charac- 
ter of other reformers, he said: “There 
is nothing a reformer hates like another 
reformer.” Himself the finest representa- 
tive of early New England Transcenden- 
talism, he observes that a transcenden- 
talist is one who has more faith than com- 
mon sense. He revealed the weakness 
of the abolition movement as did no one 
else who was in such hearty sympathy 
with its fundamental purpose and who 
rendered such conspicuous support to its 
success. He said to his Northern aboli- 
tionist friends: “The planter of the 
South does not want slaves; no, he wants 
luxury, and he will pay even this price 
for it. It is not possible, then, that the 
abolitionist will begin the assault on his 
luxury by any other means than by abat- 
ing his own.” He pointed out to his 
brethren how they were inclined to dodge 
the real problem and to march away to a 
“pretended siege of Babylon.” 

But the greatest charm and finest utility 
of Emerson’s humor is that it made him so 
genial and delightful as a friend, so wise 
and kind in dealing with those whose 
views he could not share, and so patient 
ana so saintly in dealing with his critics. 
The children and the common people not 
only loved him, but were so much at ease 
in his presence that they genuinely en- 
joyed him. Dr. Holmes says: “His 
friends were all who knew him.” When 
one of his friends pointed out a defect in 
another, he pointed out a virtue. For 
example: when Trowbridge criticized Al- 
cott’s style as a speaker, Emerson said: 
“ Alcott has splendid goods, but no show- 
windows.” When others talked, he 
gave the most respectful attention and 
wondered how peopie could be so wise. 
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When he lectured, his manner as well as 
his subject-matter drew most people to 
him, and his audiences followed him with 
laughter and smiles. He was as bright 
as he was considerate in dealing with 
everybody and every thing. When the 
Adventists created a sensation in and 
about Boston by prophecying the imme- 
diate destruction of the world, he said: 
“We can do without it.” He was once 
asked if he approved Platonic friendship 
between a man and a woman: “Yes,” 
he replied, “ but hands off.” 

But we see Emerson at his best when he 
is criticized, when he is thrown into what 
would be to other men a trying situation. 
When he addressed the students at Har- 
vard, just before the breaking out of the 
Civil war, he found it difficult to pro- 
ceed on account of the demonstrations 
of the pro-slavery party among the stu- 
dents. He smiled and said: “Southerners 
are eloquent.” After the applause this 
called forth subsided, he said: “ All Afri- 
cans are eloquent.” Addressing the lit- 
erary societies of the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1876, he found an audience made 
up almost entirely of young people; the 
day was hot, and the acoustics of the 
hall poor, and he failed to make himself 
heard except by a few attentive listeners 
who occupied the front seats. Noticing 
that the young people were whispering 
and making no effort to follow him, he 
cut his lecture short, but he did not show 
the least impatience with his audience; 
and all he was ever known to say about 
his reception was: “They are very brave 
people down there, and say just what 
they think.” Yvhen he first gave his 
lecture on the Methods of Nature, an 
orthodox minister presided, and at the 
conclusion of the lecture this minister 
prayed that the audience might forever 
thereafter be delivered from hearing 
such transcendental nonsense. Emerson 
whispered to the man next to him: “ Will 
you kindly tell me the minister’s name? 
He seems to be a conscientious, plain- 
spoken man.” 

5. Emerson is always the seer; he 
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never argues, never tries to prove any- 


thing, never tries to disciple us. This is 
the key to Emerson’s greatness: 
“The passive master lent his hand, 
To the vast soul that over him planned.” 


He was content to be a witness, a seer, 
a beholder, a reporter. Even prayer to 
Emerson is divine contemplation, the 
beholding as in a mirror the glory of the 
Lord and being transformed into the 
image of this glory. “It is the soliloquy 
of a jubilant and beholding soul. It is 
the spirit of God pronouncing his works 
good.” Emerson saw that all right desire 
and right action is true prayer, and that 
all wrong desire and wrong action is false 
prayer. His first sermon was on prayer, 


and it was divided into three heads: 


“(1) We are all the time praying. 

“(2) Our prayers are all the time being 
answered. 

“(3) We should then be very careful 
what we pray for.” 


Emerson’s fine attitude towards his 
his critics is also largely determined by 
the fact that he is always the genial and 
saintly seer, and never the champion of 
any human system of thought, creed or 
dogma: When the saintly Dr. Ware 
protested against some of the liberal ten- 
dencies of the famous Divinity School 
address, which was as truly a declaration 
of intellectual independence as the ad- 
dress on the American Scholar was a 
declaration of intellectual independence, 
Emerson characteristically replied: “I 
could not give an account of myself if 
challenged. I could not possibly give 
you one of the arguments you covertly 
hint at, on which any doctrine of mine 
stands; for I do not know what arguments 
are in reference to any expression of 
thought. I delight in telling what I 
think, but if you ask me how I dare say 
so, or why it is so, I am the most helpless 
of mortal men. . . . I shall read what you 
and other good men write, as I have 
always done, glad when you speak my 
thoughts, and skipping the page that has 
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nothing for me.” Writing to Carlyle of 
the storm of criticism following the Di- 
vinity School address, he genially refers 
to it as this “storm in our wash-bowl.” 
Reverend Converse Francis, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Ware in the professorship in 
the Divinity School, and who spent a 
night at Emerson’s house when this 
“storm in the wash-bowl” was at its 
worst, says: “When we were alone, he 
talked of his discourse at the Divinity 
School, and of the obloquy it had brought 
upon him. He is perfectly quiet amidst 
the storm. 'Te my objections he gave the 
most candid replies. Such a calm, steady, 
simple soul, always looking for truth and 
living in wisdom, in love for man and 
goodness, I have never met. He is not a 
philosopher, he is a seer. If you see the 
truth as he does, you will recognize him 
as a gifted teacher; if not, there is little 
or nothing to be said.” ‘This is a true 
picture of Emerson the seer. It is also a 
glimpse of the ever kind, genial and tol- 
erant Emerson; the Emerson who never 
complained at anything except the un- 
timely death of loved ones. 

6. Emerson, to use his own happy 
phrase is a “born poet”; a poet not 
always great in actual achievement, yet 
always a poet. With his characteristic 
modesty, he says: “My singing for the 
most part is very husky, and is for the 
most part in prose. Still I am a poet in 
the sense of a perceiver and dear lover of 
the harmonies that are in the soul and in 
matter (nature), and especially the cor- 
respondencies between these and those. 
A sunset, a forest, a snow-storm, a certain 
river view, are more to me than many 
friends, and do often divide my day with 
my books.” 

Garnett writes: “He bought a piece of 
land to keep his view from being obstruct- 
ed, and a field in which he had been ac- 
customed to walk lest a new proprietor 
should turn him out, and a pine grove lest 
the proprietor should cut it down.” The 
poet is all the more seen in these truly 
poetic transactions, when we remember 
the way Emerson made his money. The 
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public bet him from ten to fifty dollars a 
day that he would not, as he expressed 
it, “go through all manner of indignities 
every day, and stand up reading in a hall 
every night,” and he answered, “I bet I 
will.” 

His conception of poetry and of the mis- 
sion and inheritance of the poet is the 
very highest. In his Essay on the Poet he 
says: “ Poetry was all written before time 
was, and whenever we are so finely or- 
ganized that we can penetrate into that 
region where the air is music, we hear 
those primal warblings, and attempt to 
write them down; but we lose ever and 
anon a word, or a verse, and substitute 
something of our own, and thus we mis- 
write the poem. The men of more deli- 
cate ear write down these cadences more 
faithfully, and these transcripts, though 
imperfect, become the songs of nations.” 

The according to Emerson is 
“the sayer,” “the namer,” “the emperor 
in his own right.” “He is the true and 
only doctor. He knows and tells; he is 
the only teller of news, for he was present 
privy to the appearance which he de- 
scribes.” Addressing himself to the 

he says: “This is thy reward; that 
the ideal shall be real, and the impressions 
of the actual world shall fall like summer 
rain. - Thou shalt have the whole 
land for thy park and manor, the sea for 
thy bath and navigation, without tax and 
without envy: the woods and the rivers 
thou shalt ow. : and thou shalt possess 
that wherein owers are only tenants and 
boarders. Thou true land-lord, sea- 
lord, air-lord!” 

Emerson is this true , this “true 
land-lord, sea-lord, gir-lord.” His poetic 
nature and insight would entitle him to a 
place among the poets, if he had never 
burst forth in meters and rhymes; and 
there is so much poetry in all his best prose 
that Professor Sanbern says: “ Instead 
of its being settled that Emerson could 
not write poetry, it is a serious question if 
he could write anything else.” 

Some few of Emerson’s poems are 
models of perfection; and “could he have 
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always written,” says Garnett, “with the 
mastery he shows in many of his detach- 
ed passages, he would have stood in a class 
by himself.” He comes nearer celebrat- 
ing the insight of philosophical transcen- 
dentalism in creditable verse than any 
other poet, and scattered through all of 
his poems are diamonds of purest water. 
“God hid the whole world in thy heart. 


Love shuns the , the child it crowns, 
And gives them all who all renounce. 


O, when ! am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, 


When man in the bush with may meet ? 
There need no vows to bind, 
Whom not each other seek but find. 


They give and take no pl or oath, 
Nature is the common pores both. 


" ‘Their cords of love so public are 
They intertwine the fartherest star.” 


We do not find a finer poetic sense of 
cosmic innocence and spiritual love than 
in Forbearance: 


‘Hast thou named all the birds without a ? 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk ? 
At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 
Unarmed, faced with a heart of trust? 
And loved so well a high behavior, 
In man or maid, that you from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to y ?— 
O, be my friend, and “oe me to be thine.” 


Two Rivers is the flowering of Emerson- 
ian idealism with perfect poetry: 
“Thy summer voice, Musketaquit, 
Repeats the music of the rain; 


But sweeter rivers pulsing flit 
Through thee, as en through Concord Plain. 


Thou in thy narrow banks art pent; 
The stream I love unbounded goes: 
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Through flood and sea and firmament, 
Through light, through life, it forward flows. 


I see the inundation sweet, 

I hear the spending of the stream 

Through years, through men, through nature fleet, 
Through Rawarndoa. through power and dream. 
Musketaquit, a goblin strong, 

Of shard and flint makes jewels gay; 

They lose their grief who hear his song, 

And where he winds is the day of day. 

So forth and brighter fares my stream,— 

Who drinks it shall not thirst again ; 

No darkness stains its equal gleam, 

And ages drop in it like rain. 


Rhodora is a piece of such faultless per- 
fection that it is worthy of the world’s 
anthology : 


“In May, when seawinds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
reading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
‘To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being: 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 
goad th On ask, I never knew, 
ut in my simple ignorance, su) 
e self-same Power, that 
brought you.” 


t me there 


Emerson the seer, lover, and sayer of 
the true and the beautiful in the Greek 
sense, is also the seer, sayer and inspirer 
of the true and the good in the Anglo- 
Saxon sense. 

“*T is man’s perdition to be aafe, 
When for the truth he ought to de. 
So ae - od to em ty 
When duty whispers low, ‘thou must’ 
The Youth replies, ‘I can.’” 
J. R. Mosuey. 
Macon, Ga. 








THE IDENTITY OF SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By James T. Van RENSSELAER.* 


|’ WE put aside those passages which 

as yet have no parallel in the discov- 
eries of science; if we banish from the 
mind the dogmatic interpretations of the 
many and varied schools of so-called 
Christian theology, the fact still remains 
that in the four gospels of the New Tes- 
tament we have, set forth in precept and 
in practice, in the reputed life and sayings 
of Jesus of Nazareth, the most perfect 
philosophy of life yet presented to the 
mind of man. It may be regretted that 
in the course of its evolutionary develop- 
ment from a centralization in one mind, 
human or divine, to its realization as a 
social consciousness, the teaching of 
Christ has been degraded by every form 
of human error. Yet, we must remember 


that, following the doctrine now set forth’ 


by philosophy and science, everything, 
from nebular condensation to social 
changes, from the evolutionary develop- 
ment of a planet to the growth of an idea, 
has to be interpreted in the terms of the 
redistribution of matter and of motion. 
Hence everything has to pass through so 
numerous and such a variety of seemingly 
endless changes that the very falsity which 
has attached itself to the teaching of Jesus 
has been necessary to it in order that it 
might finally be revealed to us in its full 
and glorious significance. 

But it may be asked: If Christianity 


* (Biographical Note: James Taylor Van Rens- 
selaer is the son of the Rev. Mannsell Van Rensse- 
laer, D.D., formerly president of De Veaux and 
Hobart Colleges. He was born at De Veaux Col- 
lege, Bridge, New York, on April 12, 
1861. He was educated at De Veaux and Hobart 
Colleges, in Geneva and Lausanne, Switzerland, and 
afterwards at New College, Oxford. After coming 
of age, and for nearly eight ms he traveled exten- 
sively throughout Europe, Asia, Africa and Austra- 
lasia, twice making the tour of the world. In for- 
mer years he was well-known as a mountain-climber, 
being a member of the Alpine Club, Club Alpin- 
Frangais, and the Schweitzer Alpine Club. A j 

nalist by profession, he has been connected with the 
New York Sun and other publications in the United 
States and England. In 1888 he was associated 


is the most comprehensive of all the inter- 
ests of human life, summing up in itself, 
as it were, all other interests, can anything 
so universal, so changeful, so pulsating 
with vitality, be readily defined? I an- 
swer that it can, and moreover that it can 
be defined in exactly two words. For 
Christianity is absolute truth. I do not 
say that Christianity, so-called, is abso- 
lutely true, but I do say that genuine 
Christianity is absolute truth. It is this 
or itis nothing. Whatever is true belongs 
to Christian teaching. Whatever is not 
true has no place there. By this defini- 
tion Christianity must stand or fall. 
Whatever is true in anything or anywhere, 
from all included in the utmost bounds 
of space to the minutest speck of dust 
sparkling in the sunshine; in any other 
religion so-called, to the most trifling 
courtesy in social relationship, belongs to 
it. Whatever may be set forth and is true 
in Buddhism, in Mohammedanism, in 
the New Thought, in Trades-Unionism, 
or even in Capitalism, just in so far as it 
is true, is Christian teaching. 

It might be well to further consider how 
comprehensive this definition is. If 
Christianity is absolute truth, it must be 
the full and absolute recognition of the 
Supreme Logos. It is the science of the 
Absolute. It is universal obedience to 
natural and spiritual law. If Christianity 
with T. P. O'Connor, H. A. Massingham, Sir Isaac 
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is absolute truth, then theology becomes 
the science of absolute truth; philosophy 
the search for absolute truth; religion the 
practice of absolute truth; and ethics the 
rule of practice of absolute truth. If we 
bring the same idea into the more prac- 
tical relationships of life, we shall find 
that whatever is true in Scientific Social- 
ism is absolute truth in its relation to eco- 
nomics, while whatever is true in democ- 
racy is absolute truth in its relation to 
politics. ‘Thus we find that the teachings 
of Jesus have a positive and absolute re- 
lationship everywhere and to everything, 
and that they form the highest known 
expression of our true relationship to that 
which we term God, to Nature, and to each 
other, or in other words, to “that in which 
we live and move and have our being.” 

It was a saying of Jesus that “the truth 
will make you free,” and it is to be regret- 
ted that during so many hundreds of years 
priestly energy has been given up entirely 
to preaching an individualistic and nega- 
tive Christianity rather than to a strict 
obedience to Christ’s command to make 
a positive search for absolute truth. But 
within the past fifty years a great and mo- 
mentous change has taken place through- 
out Western civilization,—that is, among 
those professing Christianity, in the 
spread of general or common-school edu- 
cation. And while it might seem, judg- 
ing from the intense conservatism of the 
lower orders, that education has done little 
to rouse them to demand: What is abso- 
lute truth? What is natural wages? 
What is my industrial duty to my chil- 
dren and to my neighbor ? still the growth 
of trades-unionism during the past five 
and twenty years in America, in England 
and her colonies, in Northern, Central 
and Southern Europe, and the rapid 
spread of Socialist sentiment in Germany, 
France and in other countries, proves the 
leaven to be at work, and that, even 
among the masses, a great number are at 
least attempting to work out their own 
salvation. This of itself can only be pos- 
sible by a search for absolute truth in all 
social and industrial relationships. 

I wish particularly to emphasize the 
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bearing that the spread of education has 
upon my subject. We find that while 
history is a written story of the self-asser- 
tion of the individual, or of groups of in- 
dividuals, and is almost entirely given up 
to the description of the ways and means 
by which theocracy, military power, au- 
tocracy and, later on, the richer classes 
have promoted their rule, religions have 
always found their first supporters among 
the humble, in the lowest, down-trodden 
layers of society. Thus the new forms 
of union which were introduced in the 
earliest Buddhist and Christian commu- 
nities, in the Moravian brotherhoods, and 
finally in the trades-unions, have always 
taken the character of codperative activity 
for mutual advancement. It matters not 
the least whether the individual was 
prompted by selfish or unselfish motives 
in joining such a union, for all that is 
known biologically of that which we term 
religion shows it to refer fundamentally 
to a conscious recognition of the life- 
giving or life-preserving principle of social 
solidarity. And while the great univer- 
sities and the orthodox theologians are 
attempting to understand, or rather to 
misunderstand, the great Christian aphor- 
ism, that “he that saveth his life shall lose 
it, and he that loseth his life shall save it,” 
an aphorism in which all ethics and the- 
ology may be said to be summed up, edu- 
cation and necessity are forcing the indi- 
vidual worker to realize its meaning by 
helping him to appreciate the value of 
organized effort for social advancement. 
In fact, in too many cases it is teaching 
him that his own and the immediate wel- 
fare of his wife and children, not to speak 
of their ultimate welfare, depends upon 
his merging his individuality with the 
union of his craft. This of itself is in 
simple obedience to the evolutionary law 
by which the individual, an original uni- 
fication, merges himself in the universal 
life by a process of disintegration which 
must precede a reunification or realization 
of the cotperative idea, which is all that 
science or philosophy can tell us of God. 

And this brings us to the question: 
What have science and philosophy to re- 
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veal to us of God? Philosophy tells us 
that our conscious life is circumscribed 
by three ideas. These are the idea of the 
subject or self, the idea of the object or 
not-self, and the idea of the unity which 
is presupposed in the difference of the self 
and the not-self, and within which they 
act and react on each other; in other 
words, the idea of God. As Edward 
Caird tells us in the Evolution of Religion: 


“The germ of the idea of God as the 
ultimate unity of being and knowing, sub- 
ject and object, must in some way be pre- 
sent in every rational consciousness. For 
such a consciousness necessarily involves 
the idea of the self and the not-self, the 
ego and the world, as distinct yet in rela- 
tion, 7. ¢., as opposed within a unity.” 


Thus every creature who is capable of 
the consciousness of an objective world 
and of the consciousness of a self, is cap- 
able also of the consciousness of God. 
Or, to sum up the whole matter in one 
word every rational being as such is a 
religious being. 

There is nothing mystical about this 
idea of God. It is a conception of religion 
far removed from the school which accepts 
the definition of Max Miiller, that “ re- 
ligion is the mental faculty which inde- 
pendently, nay, in spite of sense and rea- 
son, enables men to apprehend the Infi- 
nite.” The idea of God is here repre- 
sented as the life-giving principle of or- 
ganic unity. To be with God is to obey 
that principle and live. Not to be with 
God,—to be in sin, if you prefer, for the 
Bible says the wages of sin is death,—is 
to disobey it. 

A Russian writer, referring to the ortho- 
dox idea of God, that is, to a supernatural 
being, to a someone who resides some- 
where beyond the bounds of space and 
whose reputed relationship to his world 
is to say the least irrational and illogical, 
says that: “The idea of God implies the 
abdication of human reason and justice; 
it is the most decisive denial of human 
freedom, and leads necessarily to the en- 
slaving of humanity, both in theory and 
practice.” 
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In individualizing the idea of God, the 
church has logically been led into the nat- 
ural error of placing undue emphasis on 
all forms of individualism, until now its 
highest human ideal consists in a conse- 
crated life or state of negative perfection, 
in too many cases, if not in all, purchased 
by the enslavement and degradation of 
the toilers; while its greatest promise of 
reward is a perpetual condition of indi- 
vidual self-satisfaction. Hence it may 
be demonstrated that the modern idea of 
God, as also the idea of individual per- 
fection, are the two most serious stum- 
bling-blocks in the path of social progress. 
For as one writer well puts it, “the ‘good 
citizens’ are the chief enemies of good- 
ness: the men of ‘blameless lives’ are 
the high-priests of wrongs that affront the 
skies, that blaspheme the universe, and 
that make the very stones cry out against 
the sufferings of men.” 

But while there is nothing more dead- 
ening to social or individual progress than 
the self-satisfaction of a negatively good 
man, there is nothing in the universe to 
equal the moral force of Jesus, fearlessly 
demanding a conscious recognition of 
social solidarity, by preaching, in precept 
and in practice,—a new conception of 
morality, based upon the idea of the unity 
of the race. 

But again it may be asked: What have 
modern science, philosophy and theology 
to tell us of this new conception of moral- 
ity? Before I answer this question, how- 
ever, I want to impress upon you the ab- 
solute necessity in all human relationships 
of being a doer, and not a mere hearer of 
the word. Nothing in individual, indus- 
trial or social relationship has anything 
to do with absolute truth which is not 
worth the greatest effort and the fullest 
sacrifice to bring into existence as a posi- 
tive and living fact. To stand in the 
pulpit Sunday after Sunday and to set 
forth the precepts of the Nazarene, and 
not be struggling at any cost to have the 
word become flesh, is the most monstrous 
misconception of the life and teaching of 
Jesus of which the human mind can be 
capable. 
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In explaining his famous saying, that 
“all that is real is reasonable; all that is 
reasonable is real,” the philosopher Hegel 
tells us that only that is real which in the 
course of development shows itself to be 
necessary, and that when it is no longer 
necessary it loses its reality. If it were 
necessary to the Jews, in order to behave 
themselves, to misrepresent the Most 
High and to picture Jehovah as a “de- 
vouring fire” and “a jealous God,” such 
a conception of Deity to the Israelites 
was real and rational. But it was this 
very conception of his Jewish brethren 
that Jesus labored to correct. In place 
of a God of hate, he spoke of the principle 
of Love. Thus following in his footsteps, 
modern science, philosophy and even the- 
ology, all prove the monotheism of the 
Jews to be unnecessary, and so it becomes 
to us unreal and irrational. 

But in its place a new conception of 
thought as a totality or system must arise; 
a new conception of the Logos of all log- 
ics; of the idea of all ideas; of the ulti- 
mate comprehension of all unities. This 
is what we commonly term a new con- 
ception of Deity, that is, of God as abso- 
lute, self-conscious, voluntary thought, 
vitalizing and comprehending all ideas. 
This conception must follow the Fichtean 
formula and Spencerian law. It must 
obey a perpetual law of thought mani- 
fested in all nature and history; that 
changing, unchangeable law governing 
all things “in the heavens above, in the 
earth beneath and in the waters under the 
earth.” Hence for any man to be a hear- 
er of the Golden Rule, and not to realize 
its necessary relationship to his own per- 
sonal comfort, not to speak of its vital con- 
nection with the existence of his family, 
of his neighbors, and of all his fellows,— 
that is, of its universal significance and 
its relationship to a conception of the 
Deity, makes him “like unto a man be- 
holding his natural face in the glass: for 
he beholdeth himself and goeth his way, 
and straightway forgetteth what manner 
of man he was.” Thus any modern con- 
ception of morality must not be a mere 
statement of a moral law; it must not 
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only tell you how that law may be obeyed, 
but the very idea of it must so overwhelm 
you with its importance as a necessary 
condition for you and your fellows as to 
make you willing to do anything, to give 
up anything, in order to secure its fulfill- 
ment. And if you know of any written 
statement o: Christian teaching which, 
after careful investigation is not sufficient 
to rouse you to any effort and to any sac- 
rifice to obey its behests, be assured then 
that it is not worth the paper it is written 
on. 

It seems almost needless to say that all 
modern science, philosophy and theology 
have to tell us of the new conception of 
morality based on the idea of the unity of 
the race is summed up in that general 
scheme of universal codperation of which 
we speak as Industrial Socialism. This 
was the great discovery of Christ, for he 
it was who first stated in the form of an 
ethical system, the essential unity and 
solidarity of human society. Before his 
time whatever idea of brotherhood ex- 
isted was confined within national limits. 
Even among the Jews foreigners were not 
brothers but enemies. The book of Sifri 
says: “A single Israelite is of more worth 
in the sight of God than all the nations 
of the world.” It was claimed that God 
himself only loved the Jews. Max Miil- 
ler tells us that the word mankind never 
passed the lips of Socrates, nor of Plato, 
nor of Aristotle. The greatest teachers 
of the most learned nations had not con- 
ceived the idea of human brotherhood. 

But previous to the birth of Christ a 
great change had taken place throughout 
Europe and along the borders of the Med- 
iterranean. The Roman Empire had 
extended its sway over an immense area, 
bringing under one central government 
many nations widely differing in language 
and in customs. New conditions had 
thus arisen making necessary a statement 
of the principle of social solidarity. Said 
Jesus: “God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” And in response to 
that immutable and universal law, that 
only that which is necessary is real and 
rational,—a law supported by scientist 
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and theologian,—for both tell us that the 
continuation of life to-morrow is depend- 
ent on life to-day,——Jesus propounded the 
most perfect biological system yet re- 
corded in all the literature of the world. 
And, whether he were human or divine, 
or whatever were his relations to the 
realms of spirit, here or hereafter, the fact 
remains that, for the first and last time in 
all the history of the past, a man lived in- 
telligent enough to preach a perfect phil- 
osophy and at the same time courageous 
enough to put it into practice in his own 
life. And so, during the past two thou- 
sand years, whenever “in the fullness of 
time” progress has become necessary, 
civilization has advanced along the line 
of social solidarity, as along the line of 
least resistance, in accordance with 
Christ’s new conception of morality based 
upon the idea of the unity of the race. 
And just as we may note growth and de- 
velopment in a plant, or in a planet, so 
this idea grows and develops in the spread 
of civilization throughout Europe, until, 
in the eighteenth century, in that singular 
phenomenon known as the French Rev- 
olution, we see the first serious attempt 
to carry Christ’s new conception out from 
a nebulous hypothesis into a workable 
scheme of social organization. 

Thus the philosopher Hegel, seated in 
his German study, with his mind stirred 
by events equal only in their importance 
to the life and teachings of Jesus himself, 
and with his eyes fixed on the four Gos- 
pels, interpreted the latter by the former, 
and reduced Christianity to terms of phil- 
osophy. ‘This interpretation set Europe 
into an intellectual ferment, giving rise 
to that immense literature of Socialism, 
which is yet only in its infancy. For Karl 
Marx, with a mind of Titanic mould and 
carried away by the Hegelian dialectic, 
at once reduced the philosophy of Hegel 
to terms of economics, giving to the world 
his great work on Capital, an industrial 
prophecy now being fulfilled every hour 
and minute of the day. 

While Herbert Spencer insisted that 
in her evolutionary processes Nature 
could not be interrupted or balked, ahd 
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found in evolution an argument for in- ° 
dividualism as opposed to Socialism, 
Hegel on the contrary, in the Christian 
maxim of “dying to live,” showed that 
self-realization, that is, the highest con- 
ception of individualism, comes through 
self-abnegation. By this he does not 
necessarily mean that this world must be 
sacrificed in order that the next may be 
won. What he does mean is that “the 
individual must die to an isolated life,— 
i. e., a life for and in himself, a life in 
which the immediate satisfaction of de- 
sire as his desire is an end in itself,—in 
order that he may live the spiritual life, 
the universal life which really belongs to 
him as a spiritual or self-conscious being.” 

Enrico Ferri tells us that: “ Individ- 
ualism acting without the pressure of 
external sanction and by simple internal 
impulse toward good, can be realized only 
after a phase of collectivism, during which 
the individual activity and instincts can 
be disciplined into social solidarity.” 

Karl Marx, believing that only that 
which is necessary is real and rational, 
and carrying out the idea of “dying to 
live” to a last and practical analysis, pro- 
ceeds to set forth and illustrate, as he de- 
velops his famous materialistic conception 
of history, what it is that is immediately 
necessary to attain to a perfect condition 
of individualism. For as adaptation to 
environment, freedom, and individualism 
must all advance together, it may surprise 
many to know that Socialism is absolutely 
necessary to a further process of self-real- 
ization; for under a perfect economic 
system man will be far less the creature 
of environment than he now is. 

Well may you demand, then, a simple 
scientific formula setting forth the new 
conception of Deity,—that is, of that 
which is necessary to right living and to 
the highest development of the individual. 
Up to the present I have purposely re- 
frained from answering the question, 
What has science to tell us of God? For 
science, even if not all true, still comprises 
all that we know of absolute truth. 
Hence science being the revelation cf 
truth,—that is, of God, in other words all 
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that we know of Nature and of the uni- 
verse—an answer to the question would 
mean a summing up of all knowledge. 
Therefore in the briefest possible formula 
I shall try and set forth all that human 
knowledge reveals to us of God. Here 
we find that according to Biology, Life 
is Organic Unity; according to Philos- 
ophy, Love is the Consciousness of Or- 
ganic Unity; according to Theology, God 
is Love. 
Says Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 


“The longer I live and the more I see 
Of the struggle of souls to the heights above, 
The stronger this truth comes home to me: 
That the universe rests on the shoulders of love— 
A love so limitless, deep and broad, 
That men have renamed it and called it God.” 

To elaborate this idea would be to write 
the history of philosophy. Within it is 
to be found the secret of the universe. 
For, as Henry Drummond well puts it, 
“Love is the supreme factor in the evo- 
lution of the world.” But love is in no 
sense a negative conception of individual 
perfection. In the last analysis love is 
not individual at all; itis social. Applied 
_ to humanity, love is the consciousness of 
social solidarity. “Whosoever would be 
chief among you,” said Jesus, “let him 
be your servant.” Thus self-realization 
comes through self-abnegation. For “as 
God is conceived as the Father of Spirits, 
and, therefore, as a principle of spiritual 
life in all men, He, with His infinite 
claims, is directly present to us in our fel- 
low-men, whenever and wherever we may 
meet with them.” 

Hence, if, as we are told, the ethics of 
Socialism and the ethics of Christianity 
are identical, and if ethics form the rule 
of practice of absolute truth, we find both 
in Socialism and in Christianity, in the 
idea of social solidarity, the same idea of 
the consciousness of organic unity and of 
God, which, after all, is only that idea of 
mutual aid for mutual advancement form- 
ing the real foundation of all our ethical 
and moral conceptions. Therefore in 
the Trades-Union and the Socialist move- 
ments of to-day, ethically and biologically 
considered, are to be found the only gen- 
uine religious movements of the twentieth 


century. And whether the likeness of 
Socialism to Christianity, both being 
taken in their widest interpretation, is 
rather that of an analogy than of an iden- 
tity, the fact remains that in all human 
relationships it is practically impossible 
to show in what the one really differs from 
the other. 

Thus while we see among the Socialists 
that fidelity to a purpose, that enthusiasm 
for a cause, that willingness to self-sacri- 
fice seen only at times of the deepest re- 
ligious concentration, it might be well to 
recall] that famous from Ecce 
Homo in which Professor Seeley declares 
that: “Christianity is an Enthusiasm or 
it is nothing; and if there sometimes ap- 
pears in the history of the Church instan- 
ces of a tone which is pure and high with- 
out being enthusiastic, of a mood of 
Christian feeling which is calmly favor- 
able to virtue without being victorious 
against vice, it will probably be found 
that all that is respectable in such a mood 
is but the slowly-subsiding movement of 
an earlier enthusiasm, and all that is pro- 
duced by the lukewarmness of the time 
itself is hypocrisy and corrupt conven- 
tionalism.” 

And while capitalism and the church— 
the morals of the one being the reflex of 
the morals of the other—are becoming 
more and more marred by “hypocrisy 
and corrupt conventionalism,” there is 
from the disintegration of the one arising 
in the process of reunification what prom- 
ises to be the greatest religious movement 
of all time. For in this new conception 
of thought as a totality or system; this 
new conception of the Logos of all logics; 
this new conception of the Idea of all 
ideas, God, ceasing to be the nebulous 
reflection of irrational and superstitious 
fear, is brought from the clouds, and in 
the idea of social solidarity becomes in 
human relationship the ultimate compre- 
hension of the unities, and is finally re- 
vealed to us as 

“A visible token of the upholding love 
That is the soul of this wide universe.” 
James T. VAN RENSSELAER. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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HOW THE PEOPLE SHOULD ACQUIRE PUBLIC UTILI- 
TIES: A CRITICISM QF MR. BROWN’S PAPER.* 


By Psorsessor E. W. Bemis anp Frepericx F. Ineram. 


I. 


HE MAJORITY of cities in this 
country cannot borrow at less than 
4 per cent., and many have to pay 44 per 
cent. The difference between that and 
the interest necessary to float lighting and 
street-railway bonds at par is small, since 
the latter will generally float at par if pay- 
ing 44 per cent., and certainly when they 
pay 5 per cent. The difference between 
a two figures would not be as much 
I should think desirable. Why should 
the city pay for the present market-value 
of the securities of these companies if the 
city can secure the roads cheaper without 
injustice? I believe it can secure the 
roads cheaper either by letting the fran- 
chises run out or by putting heavy taxes 
upon the franchise values or by pursuing 
other policies hostile to the large develop- 
ment of the company. As long as the city 
pays the full structural value, plus 15 or 
20 per cent. additional for the plant as a 
going concern, it has certainly paid all 
that justice requires. Where possible, 
the city could get the companies to sell 
out at a price approaching this figure if it 
started in to duplicate or compete. The 
excess of the market-value of a public- 
service corporation above its structural 
value is to a large degree a measure of 
two things: 
The political incapacity of the commu- 


* [We take pleasure in presen to our readers 
in ts inve toto most adaleabe anf thoaghthal exit 


icisms of ex-Mayor Brown’s paper on municipal- 
ce in the ARENA. 


nity and the faith of the owners of the 
property in the triumph of evil. 

The second proposition of Mr. Brown 
for the organization of a league to collect 
and disseminate accurate data would be 
altogether desirable. 

Epwarp W. Bemis. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Il. 


X-MAYOR W. R. BROWN, of Pas- 
saic, N. J., in the April Arena, 
proposes that cities purchase street-rail- 
ways and other public-utility properties 
from the private corporations owning 
same and pay the full value of their stock 
and bonds, notwithstanding “that I am 
advocating the purchase by the citizens 
generally of the watered securities from 
which certain individuals have reaped 
enormous profits.” 

He also offers a solution of “the man- 
agement of these corporations” (proper- 
ties) when owned by the city. 

Issues of watered stocks in these pub- 
lic-utility corporations are made to absorb 
unreasonable and unjust monopoly profits 
—dishonestly or unfairly secured through 
corruption or ignorance of public officials 
who are induced to grant the franchises. 

The property, if restricted in its earn- 
ings by regulation or taxation, or both, to 
reasonable profit on the value of the tang- 
ible, physical property, such property 
would represent its exact value. 

In other words, let the municipality 
itself prevent or absorb the unjust profit. 

It should not in any event become a 
party to robbing the many for the benefit 
of the very few by paying a private cor- 
. pe out of public funds for capital- 
ization based on a privilege to exact ex- 
tortionate charges for future years. 

Tax out the water. Regulation of 
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rates where impossible under private- 
ownership will be easy under public-own- 
ership and is always moral. 

In less than five years the tax assess- 
ment of the street-railway property of 
Detroit has been increased from one mil- 
lion to fourteen million dollars. 

About ten years ago she secured three- 
cent fares, now in operation on over sev- 
enity-six miles of lines all day; this has 
compelled the five-cent lines to grant the 
three-cent fare (eight tickets for twenty- 
five cents) during rush-hours morning 
and night (workingmen’s tickets). Tax- 
ation and potential regulation has 
strengthened the city’s hand, and our cit- 
izens, overwhelmingly in favor of munici- 
pal-ownership, approach serious consid- 
eration of the subject with confidence in 
its successful accomplishment. 

The city has not accepted offers made 
by the street-railway company to operate 
certain five-cent lines under the three- 
cent ordinance which would result in ex- 
tending the franchise, though on a three- 


cent. basis, and apparently will not accept 
a three-cent fare on all lines as a price for 
renewing any franchises. 

Mr. Brown would protect the innocent 
holder of watered stock—the Wall-street 


“widows and orphans.” “Let the buyer 
beware!” is good old English law and is 
particularly applicable advice to buyers 
of stock from owners of franchise privi- 
leges, their notoriously shady methods 
being subjects of common knowledge. 
Why should the real owners,—the pub- 
lic,—who at least are just as innocent, 
“be compelled to step up to the office of 
the public-corporation each day of his 
life (and in addition, perhaps, his wife, 
son and daughter—say four members of 
his family) and pay fifty per cent. more 
than is necessary to the one per cent. who 
are watering the public-service corpora- 
tions year after year,” or pay it in a lump 
sum to the public-service corporation, and 
then again go on year after year paying 
the same in interest to the bondholders 
who furnished the lump sum. That the 
city can borrow money at a lower rate of 
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interest is true, but why should it pay 
twice what property is worth on that ac- 
count? The saving belongs to the city and 
the citizen. 

“Second: The management of these 
corporations (properties) after they have 
become the property of the municipality.” 

Mr. Brown proposes interstate city 
leagues composed of “reasoning and up- 
right citizens of each town with head- 
offices in Washington” to look after these 
public properties. 

But why ? 

Lincoln Steffens and other students of 
municipal problems point out that the 
so-called best citizens and leading men 
of affairs, to say the least, are not to be 
counted on as disinterested and unprej- 
udiced leaders; their financial interests, 
their point-of-view, their environment, 
interfere. 

Mr. Brown himself says that “usually 
the citizen entrusted with an important 
municipal position . . . is actuated by 
honorable motives. But he comes in 
contact with the president of a bank, a 
large merchant, or some other rich man 
whom he has heard of for years and re- 
spected. . . . That man is influenced by 
the distinguished citizen to do something 
dishonest, until he comes to look upon 
graft as a natural sequence.” 

Note what Mr. Steffens says in his ar- 
ticle on Chicago municipal corruption 
and its cause. 

It also seems to me that Washington 
as the headquarters of such a league is 
the least reassuring of all places. 

Why should not the owners, the public, 
the people themselves, be given the right 
to look after the management of their own 
affairs ? 

We hear so much about what the peo- 
ple want, what the people may do, what 
the people may have. Why not leave 
such things to the people and let them 
say? 

No watching so efficient as that of the 
interested citizen, if he is given a respon- 
sibility that can be efficiently enforced. 

Mr. Brown writes of “the full measure 
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of benefits enjoyed by the citizen of Eng- 
lish municipalities where public-owner- 
ship has resulted in such an enormous 
increase in public revenue on the one hand 
and decrease in the cost tothe public on the 
other.” He could have mentioned other 
countries also,—Switzerland, for instance. 

Why are those cities better governed 
and public properties better administered 
than here? Because the people govern 
and have direct control of legislative and 
administrative matters. It is the differ- 
ence between responsible government as 
there and the machine-government here. 

Direct responsible goverament in Eng- 
lish cities by custom, in Swiss cities by 
law, makes machine-rule impossible and 
office-holding an honorable pursuit free 
from “the baneful influence which has 
been exerted by the respectable and lead- 
ing citizens in establishing a reign of 
graft” in American cities to which Mr. 
Brown refers. 
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Responsible government gives the peo- 
ple the right to make laws they want, to 
veto laws they do not want, to di 
officials that betray them. Public offi- 
cials under such conditions thrive only 
when they truly represent their constit- 
uents. If they sell out, they are dis- 
charged and their acts vetoed. — 

Here, a constitution-given authority to 
irresponsible rulers brings its inevitable 
result—the machine, a despotism as com- 
plete as they have in Russia, though there 
it is called by a different name, “the bu- 
reaucracy.” 

The initiative, the referendum and the 
recall make majority-rule possible and 
should precede municipal-ownership. 
Majority-rule is the only good rule. 

The welfare of the people should not 
be in the hands of a class, but should be 
in the hands of the people. 

Freperick F. INGRAM. 

Detroit, Mich. 


STRUGGLES OF AUTOCRACY WITH DEMOCRACY 
IN THE MID-ERA. 


By E. P. Powe1t, 
Author of Nullification and Secession in the United States, Our Heredity from God, etc. 


EW YORK abolished slavery in 
1817; in 1819 Virginia threatened 

to enslave all free blacks. The drift at 
the North was moving steadily toward 
emancipation; at the South toward con- 
firming slavery as a righteous social prin- 
ciple. In 1819 Missouri asked to be ad- 
mitted into the Union as a slave-state. 
The opposition was based only on antag- 
onism to slavery. Pennsylvania appealed 
to sister states to refuse to covenant with 
crime, and the Senate, after a tremendous 
battle, adopted an amendment te the bill, 
providing that no slaves should ever be 
held north or west of Missouri. The ter- 
ritory north of 36° 30’ was devoted to 
freedom; south of that line, by parity of 
reasoning, the whole territory belonged 


to slave-labor. Randolph called it a 
dirty bargain, and cursed the Northern 
“ dough-faces,”” who had made the divid- 


ing-line possible. The country was di- 
vided into two conflicting sections, of 
which Jefferson said: “I consider it the 
knell of union. The coincidence of a 
marked principle, moral or political, with 
a geographical line, will, I fear, never be 
obliterated—renewing irritations until it 
kindles such moral hatred that a separa- 
tion would be preferable.”” Madison was 
less hopeful and quite as emphatic. The 
results were far-reaching. 

The compromise-line left the Southern 
States to become a unit for oligarchical 
principles. ‘The North also began to care 
less for state rights and local home-rule. 
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Yet at the North the poorest were edu- 
cated; while at the South it became dan- 
gerous to allow the slaves to learn to read. 
The consequence was a growth of demo- 
cratic sentiment north of 36° 30’ and a 
necessary development of autocracy to 
the south of that line. Madison remark- 
ed that asthe Puritan North was growing 
liberal, the chivalrous South was growing 
bigoted. The New England “best” had 
been absorbed in democracy; but in the 
South, as long as 1850, there were only 
457,525 slave-holders out of six and a 
quarter millions of whites. This slave- 
holding aristocracy depressed the poor 
whites quite as effectually as it enslaved 
the negroes. Slave-labor made all other 
labor dishonorable. The poor white 
must not even help himself, by the use of 
his hands, to rise out of degradation. In 
Connecticut, in 1833, the school-fund was 
nearly two millions, and the school-chil- 
dren numbered eighty-three thousand. 
This was a fair sample of the whole of the 
Northern States. No public-school ex- 
isted at this period in North Carolina, 


Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, Louisi- 
ana, or Tennessee. In Kentucky there 
was one common-school in operation in 
1835; in South Carolina there were 5,300 
pupils in public-schools, and this was by 
far the best that could be shown in any of 


the Southern States. The South devel- 
oped a few splendid orators and skilful 
leaders; the North made its masses more 
nearly equal in knowledge and ability. 
About 1830 Abolitionists began to or- 
ganize and to put forth efforts “to instruct 
the slaves as to their natural rights.” 
The South was kept in perpetual ferment 
to prevent “incendiary matter” from 
crossing Mason and Dixon’s line. In 
1835 Miss Barbauld’s works were ordered 
out of the South, because they contained 
a dialogue between master and slave. 
Randolph declared that the fire-bell never 
tolled “without sending a thrill of terror 
through Richmond.” Jackson’s _post- 
master-general, Amos Kendall, refused 
to prevent Southern postmasters from 
rifling the mails, and opening suspected 
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letters. At the North, Lovejoy was shot, 
in Illinois, in 1836, for printing an edito- 
rial urging the revision of the Missouri 
Constitution, to exclude slavery. Gar- 
rison was dragged through Boston with 
a rope around his neck. John Quincy 
Adams was formally censured by Con- 
gress for presenting petitions sent to him 
by Northerners, asking for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

The Abolitionist became autocratic in 
turn, and baptized damnable measures, 
doing evil that good might come. He did 
not hesitate to denounce the Constitution ; 
and a decision of the Supreme Court was 
readily waved aside, if it stood in the way 
of the single purpose of abolishing slavery. 
Sympathize as we will with his humani- 
tarianism, and rejoice as much as we may 
in the impulse which he gave to the broth- 
erhood of all races and peoples; honor as 
we will and certainly must his magnificent 
devotion to a principle that compelled 
social outlawry and pecuniary damage; 
yet we must recognize the fact that aboli- 
tionism, if not autocratic, was at least 
democratic. It culminated in the doc- 
trine of the Higher Law. 

If slaves were property by national law, 
they might be carried into any free-labor 
State and held there as slaves as long as 
their masters chose to remain. The ac- 
quisition of Texas and the organization 
of the Pacific coast complicated matters. 
In 1850 Seward declared that there was 
“an irrepressible conflict” going on be- 
tween two fundamentally opposed prin- 
ciples. Not a few Northerners were au- 
tocratic in principle; they had inherited 
this with their Federal blood. Emerson 
described Webster correctly, when he 
said: “Webster never had believed in 
self-government, but in government.” 
Douglas, on the other hand, believed very 
strongly in local self-rule and popular 
rights. Of the four intellectual giants 
of that day, Calhoun, the noblest and 
purest, had become completely swallowed 
up in state-rights, which he unfortunately 
had come to identify with the right to hold 
slaves. He had compressed all his superb 
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statesmanship into a demand that South 
Carolina slaves might be carried into any 
section, and fugitive slaves sent back, 
while free speech must be gagged. Ben- 
ton was a stout and fearless opponent of 
the rights of the oligarchy. Clay was so 
feeble that he was unable to stand alone, 
when, for the last time, he endeavored to 
reach an olive-branch to the two sections. 
He offered a compromise, consisting of a 
Fugitive-Slave Bill, which provided that 
any negro, arrested as a fugitive, must be 
turned over to the claimant without being 
allowed to testify in his own behalf. Any 
Northern bystander could be summoned, 
by a marshal, to aid in the arrest of any 
supposed fugitive. Three-fourths of the 
Northern people bluntly refused to obey. 
Seward, Lincoln and Douglas constituted 
the rising triumvirate of genius. Seward 
said: “There is a law higher than the 
Constitution, and it devotes the public 
domain to liberty.” Lincoln saw deeper 


when he said that slave-labor and free- 
labor could not, in the very nature of 
things, continue to coéxist. 


The real 
conflict was not between white man and 
black man, but between autocracy and 
the common rights of the common people 
—white and black—North and South. 
The abolition of the Missouri Compro- 
mise was essential righteousness, and 
providential. Sumner exclaimed: “This 
annuls all past compromises with slavery, 
and makes all future compromises im- 
possible.” The North made quick use 
of the opportunity. If slaves could be 
carried north of 36° 30’, freedom could 
be carried south of that line. In Kansas 
a preliminary civil war broke out. It was 
a struggle of the people against the oli- 
garchy. The people triumphed. Now 
came the life-and-death struggle of slavery 
to exist at all. It had asked too much; 
the question remained: Should it be per- 
mitted to remain in the land? A new 
Republican party was organized to pro- 
test against the invasion of State rights. 
The platform declared that: “Spurious 
government had been set up over the peo- 
ple in Kansas; that the right of jury had 
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been denied; that the right to be secure 
in persons, houses and effects had been 
violated; that the freedom of press and 
of speech had been abridged; that the 
right to choose representatives had been 
made of no effect.” It pledged itself to 
bring the perpetrators to condign pun- 
ishment. 

The old Abolition party had never num- 
bered over 156,00@ votes; the new Repub- 
lican party was launched with 1,341,264. 
It barely came short of victory in 1856. 
In 18606 Lincoln was elected. In blood 
he was a cross of Nurth and South; but 
on both sides he was a democrat. No 
man ever more thoroughly believed in the 
people. The secession ordinance of 
South Carolina, which followed Lincoln’s 
election, was founded on the fact that 
non-slaveholding States had been led “to 
a disregard of their obligations ””—those 
obligations being to catch and return fugi- 
tives;—real obligations, however, under 
the laws of Congress and the rulings of 
the Supreme Court. Meanwhile mar- 
shals were breaking open houses through- 
out the North to hunt for runaways, and 
slave-hunters shot escaping negroes in 
our city streets. The glorious principle 
of State and local self-government, for 
which the South had stood conspicuous, 
was completely in subjection to the oli- 
garchy; while at the North there was a 
perceptible waning of regard for law and 
a readiness to sneer at the Constitution. 

The South now yielded every vestige 
of independence. It became a central- 
ized unit, and so continued through a 
bloody and useless war. Unfortunately 
the North became as nearly centralized 
as the South. The Supreme Court had 
hindered the war for union and was prac- 
tically suspended. State functions were 
assumed by the Central Government. 
Taxes were enormously increased; and 
military power superseded the civil on 
slight provocation. People began to 
write “'The United States is,” rather than 
“The United States are.” Andrews does 
not hesitate to say, in his History of the 
United States, that: “ While men still differ 
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as to the original nature of the Union, yet 
the War laid the question of National 
supremacy over State forever at rest, hav- 
ing therefore virtually the effect of a con- 
stitutional amendment. Practically the 
war entailed enormous new exaltation 
and centralization of the Union, with 
answering degradation of the States.” 
In other words, war power had amended 
the Constitution, and altered the char- 
acter of the Union. Had we become a 
military republic? It was time that we 
began to consider that question seriously. 

Judge T. M. Cooley, one of the ablest 
jurists the United States has produced, 
was early to give a note of warning. He 
said: “During the war many infractions 
of the Constitution were excused by the 
public as being justified by an over-ruling 
necessity; such, fer example, as the inter- 
ference by Federal forces with State elec- 
tions. We break the Constitution that 
we may save it, was sometimes said—a 
paradox, the mischief of which was not 
universally perceived until calmer times 
brought cooler heads. The Government 
drew in and paid out large sums of money; 
and the financial currents were to and 
from Washington, not to and from the 
State capitals. The National Govern- 
ment became the great dispenser of fav- 
ors, privileges, valuable employment, and 
profitable contract. All these things not 
only for the time affected the relative in- 
terests of the people in their State and 
National government, but they greatly 
and permanently affected the imagina- 
tions of the people, diminishing the States 
and their rights and powers relatively to 
the Union, and making them appear in 
a constitutional point-of-view more and 
more like subordinate sections and less 
and less like sovereignties. Then Con- 
gress undertook—what it had never be- 
fore attempted—to provide the whole 
currency of the country. It assumed to 
give corporate powers, not to one National 
bank merely, but to banks in every quar- 
ter of the country. It undertook farther 
to destroy the State banks. The Gov- 
ernment issued bills of its own, and de- 
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clared that they should be legal tender 
as between individuals, not merely for 
debts thereafter contracted, but for pre- 
existing debts. We thus reached a stage 
when Congress, on its own view of ex- 
pediency, might exercise the tremendous 
power over contracts of making them 
payable in something else besides the 
money which the parties understood they 
were bargaining for.” 

The war made heavy taxes a necessity. 
When the war was over, a fearful load of 
national debt remained, and the war- 
taxes were continued for its gradual ex- 
tinguishment. But when the debt had 
so far diminished that the taxes could no 
longer be defended on that ground, the 
protected industries were found to be so 
numerous and so powerful that they were 
quite able to prevent success in any at- 
tempt at tax reduction. An overflowing 
national treasury encouraged liberal pen- 
sions, until the number dependent on the 
Nation for bounty became enormous. 
The nation also made gifts of vast areas 
of land to railroads, and loaned large 
sums of money which might as well have 
been made gifts. The number of federal 
office-holders increased until they con- 
stituted a mighty army; an army greater 
in number than that with which Welling- 
ton at Waterloo changed the history of the 
world. Everything gravitated to Wash- 
ington; and this became as true of the 
States of which Jefferson and Calhoun 
had been the idols as it was of Massachu- 
setts or Michigan. 

No mistake could be greater than to 
suppose that the only problem, or the 
chief problem, of the Civil war was one 
between slave-labor and free-labor; a 
deeper question was working out a solu- 
tion—that of centralization against dem- 
ocratic home-rule. Sovereignty, as de- 
rived by a Constitutional grant from the 
States, was no longer discussed or thought 
of—it was held to be a concrete natural 
right. The people had learned to speak 
of the Government as something foreign 
to themselves. Brownson said: “A 
union without the States is no longer a 
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Union; it has become a vast centralized 
and consolidated State,—ready to lapse 
from a civilized into a barbaric, and from 
a republican into a despotic nation.” 
Was he a prophet? Did the war leave 
a tendency, industrially and socially as 
well as politically, to lapse from civiliza- 
tion into barbarism, or from democracy 
into imperialism ? 

After the Civil war reconstruction was 
arbitrary, and the enfranchisement of the 
black population was an amazing exper- 
iment to be embodied in the Constitution. 
Its aim was to take from the States the 
right to regulate suffrage. It made a 
governing body of a distinct social element 
whose ignorance combined with racial 
tendencies to disable them from compre- 
hending the idea of self-government. 
Uncle Tom was not the average Southern 
negro. Autocracy invariably breeds cor- 
ruption. The end of absolute power is 
in most cases plunder. During the ad- 
ministration of President Grant the coun- 
try came nearer total disruption than dur- 
ing the Civil war. A Whiskey Ring of 
of astounding proportions took in nearly 
every collector and gauger, as well as dis- 
tiller in the United States, including even 
the attachés of the White House and the 
official suite of the president. The press 
was subsidized to an extent never before 
or since known. ‘The treasury was plun- 
dered in the name of Mr. Grant himself 
—but doubtless without his personal 
knowledge. Fortunately the: reaction 
came. Democracy asserted itself, and 
the guilty gang found themselves behind 
prison-bars, while not a few shot them- 
selves or fled the country. 

The monstrous blunder of impeaching 
President Johnson was blocked only by 
the sound sense of a handful of men, not 
yet swept into the maelstrom of central- 
ization. War measures were continued 
long after peace was proclaimed. Presi- 
dent Grant sent United States troops to 
put down political rioting in Louisiana. 
Fortunately the administration of Hayes, 
which followed, was characterized by re- 
action to Constitutional procedure. 


Troops were withdrawn, and the South- 
ern States, left to themselves, soon put out 
carpet-baggers and became reconstructed 
industrially as well as politically. Yet 
Force Bills, governing State elections, 
were not so easily got rid of. As late as 
1874 Congress passed an act regulating 
elections in the Southern States by United 
States marshals; and in 1888 the Senate 
undertook still stronger measures in the 
way of coercion. Not till 1894, during 
Mr. Cleveland’s last administration, was 
there a finality put to this arrogant and 
despotic contempt of popular rights. 
“Good government” had very nearly 
displaced “ self-government.” 

We have heard much of the crime of 
advocating a silver currency; but it is not 
generally comprehended that all our agi- 
tation of this subject began with a decision 
of the Supreme Court, that Congress “ by 
right of sovereignty” could make any 
coinage equivalent to gold, and could 
compel creditors to accept silver, or paper, 
or any other material issued by Congress, 
for debts contracted on a gold basis. 
This article cannot discuss the currency 
question and the rights or wrongs of silver, 
our only object being to show the danger- 
ous assumption of power which inaugu- 
rated the contention. 

While some features of direct taxation 
were remitted, indirect taxation was re- 
tained in full force to the end of the cen- 
tury. The tariff has been changed twen- 
ty-four times since the Civil war, and in 
every case but one with more or less in- 
crease of its power to raise the price of 
imported The most cunningly 
devised scheme of autocracy for deceiv- 
ing and ruling the people is indirect tax- 
ation. It undermines democracy by the 
false pretence of “ protecting” the people, 
while taxation is really in excess of that 
which has produced revolutions. In 1860 
when the era of high tariffs began, agri- 
cultural products were ten per cent. ahead 
of manufactures, while our shipping very 
nearly balanced that of England. Amer- 
ican tonnage on the ocean was five million 
five hundred thousand tons, and English 
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tonnage was only five million seven hun- 
dred thousand. In 1890 agricultural 
products were forty per cent. behind man- 
ufactures, and our commercial marine 
was almost obliterated. In other words, 
there had been a change of fifty per cent. 
in the relations of the farmer to the man- 
ufacturer, while we had less shipping on 
the ocean than we had when John Adams 
was President of the United States. This 
was accomplished by arbitrarily subsi- 
dizing direct producers for the advantage 
of manufacturers. The farmer was de- 
pressed so that he became a poor buyer, 
and over and over again manufactures 
glutted the market. The only hope of 
American industries was either to break 
through the tariff cordon and get the 
world’s markets, or to break the tariff itself. 

When our fathers established the Re- 
public, they laid as the cornerstone, “no 
impost taxes” between the States. This 
principle as it was then understood cov- 
ered foreign as well as domestic com- 
merce. But under the Constitution a 
mild type of tariff was quickly introduced. 
It grew and it grew. It was the bone of 
contention between the agricultural 
states and the manufacturing. It was 
the economic curse of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We had left behind in Europe 
their standing armies, their kings, nobles 
and lords, their conflicting weights and 
coins, their diversity of languages and 
schools. Their impost taxes also and 
commercial warfare should have been 
refused a place in the Republic. Free 
trade over the whole continent made the 
Federal Union possible; but its bene- 
fits were seriously impaired by the tariff 
cordon, which involved us not only in a 
commercial struggle with our neighbors, 
but unbalanced our own industries. The 
English Trades-Union Congress, a short 
time since, by a unanimous vote resolved: 
“That in the opinion of the Congress, 
any departure from the principles of free 
trade will be detrimental to the interests 
of the working-classes, on whom the bur- 
dens of protection would press most heav- 
ily, and injurious to the prosperity of the 
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nation as a whole; that protective duties, 
by increasing the cost of the people’s 
necessaries, are unjust in incidence, and 
economically unsound—subsidizing cap- 
ital at the expense of labor; and that a 
system of preference or retaliation, by 
creating cause for dispute with other 
countries, would be a hindrance to inter- 
national progress and peace.” The nine- 
teenth century came well to its close before 
America was willing to subscribe to this 
sublime doctrine of human fellowship. 
Autocracy had no better and more con- 
venient method for concentrating power 
and establishing a rule of wealth than a 
system of taxation, which, however bur- 
densome, was so concealed from the la- 
borer, and so covered with the pretence 
of “protection,” that he himself was in- 
veigled into endorsing it. 

The first rally of the people against 
despotic centralization took place in 1884. 
The Anti-Monopoly party was formed 
in Chicago, May 14th of that year, and 
drew up a platform of principles as ex- 
cellent as its nomination was execrable. 
It demanded: (1) The regulation of 
commerce among the states in accordance 
with the Constitution. (2) Bureaux of 
labor statistics, arbitration between em- 
ployer and employed, an eight-hour law, 
restriction of the importation of foreign 
labor. (3) The payment of the bonded 
debt as it falls due, election of Senators 
by the direct vote of the people, a gradu- 
ated income-tax, a tariff bearing as lightly 
as possible upon necessaries. (4) No 
farther grants of public lands to corpor- 
ations, but the holding of such lands for 
homes for actual settlers. (5) That 
American legislation should no longer 
discriminate against agriculture—by 
which that greatest of American indus- 
tries had been forced to bear the brunt of 
taxation, while deprived of nearly all 
beneficial legislation. 

All these principles have either been 
already incorporated into our constitu- 
tional life or are now urgently demanded 
by the people. It was the sanest, broad- 
est, and most statesmanlike enunciation 
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of political principles made during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 
But the nomination of Mr. B. F. Butler 
for president fairly entitled the movement 
to the paltry 175,370 votes it received. 
Yet the people were reasserting them- 
selves. Their political principles were 
comprehensible. Progress was formu- 
lated. The forces of autocracy were dis- 
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integrating, and in the closing decade of 
the century a magnificent triumph of 
democracy was assured. It was clear 
that the grip given by war to autocracy 
was broken. Carpet-baggism in the 
South and Whiskey Rings in the North 
disappeared. 
E. P. Powe. 
Clinton, N. Y. 


OUR DIPLOMATIC POLICY IN RELATION TO THE 
REPUBLIC OF PANAMA. 


By Proressor Epwin Maxey, M. Dip., LL.D., 
Of the Law Department of the University of West Virginia. 


AD COLOMBIA been conspiring 
against herself to rid herself of 
her most important province, she could 
not have chosen a more effective course 
than that chosen by her with reference to 
the Hay-Herran treaty. For, whatever 
might be thought of the importance of the 
canal to the rest of Colombia, to Panama 
it was a matter of vital importance; so 
vital that the rejection of the treaty by the 
guardian of her rights was reasonably sure 
to convince Panama that the continuance 
of the guardianship was no longer con- 
sistent with her rights and interests and 
that therefore the relation would have to 
be terminated even at the risk of war. 
Acting upon this conviction a situation 
was created which the United States could 
not disregard. ‘To meet the emergency, 
diplomatic skill of the highest order was 
required. That we may the better ap- 
preciate this a review of the facts is nec- 
essary. 

Notwithstanding warnings from the 
most representative men of Panama that 
if the canal treaty were rejected by Co- 
lombia Panama would secede, the treaty 
was rejected on the eighteenth of October, 
1903, and on the thirty-first of the same 
month the Colombian Congress adjourn- 
ed without any reconsideration of their 
action upon the treaty. Events moved 


very rapidly, and on November 2d a press 
bulletin was received by the Associated 
Press in Washington announcing the out- 
break upon the Isthmus. Upon receipt 
of this report the Department of State sent 
the following telegram to the “ Nashville” 
(care of American Consul at Colon): 


“ Maintain free and uninterrupted tran- 
sit. If interruption threatened by armed 
force occupy the line of railroad. Pre- 
vent landing of any armed force with hos- 
tile intent, either government or insurgent, 
either at Colon, Porto Bello or other point. 
Send copy of instructions to the senior 
officer present at Panama upon arrival of 
‘Boston.’ Have sent copy of instructions 
and telegraphed ‘ Dixie’ to proceed with 
all possible dispatch from Kingston to 
Colon. Government force reported ap- 
proaching the Isthmus in vessels. Pre- 
vent their landing, if in your judgment 
this would precipitate a conflict. Ac- 
knowledgment is required. 

“Darina, acting® 


Similar instructions were sent to the 
commanders of the “ Marblehead,” “ Wy- 
oming” and “ Concord” then at Acapulco 
and of the “ Atlanta” at Kingston. 

The next day the following message 
was sent to the “ Nashville” at Colon: 
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“In the interest of peace make every 
effort to keep Government troops at Colon 
from proceeding to Panama. 

“ DARLING, acting.” 


This action of the Navy Department 
has been denounced by some over-sensi- 
tive citizens as a declaration of war against 
Colombia. And at first blush it does 
seem like an extreme case of intervention 
in the affairs of a friendly state; but in 
fact we were doing nothing except that 
which we were empowered, by the treaty 
of 1846, to do. By the terms of that 
treaty “the United States guarantee, pos- 
itively and efficaciously, to New Granada, 
the perfect neutrality of the before-men- 
tioned Isthmus, with the view that the 
free transit from the one to the other sea 
may not be interrupted or embarrassed 
at any future time while this treaty exists.” 
Under this treaty the United States had 
had frequently, sometimes at the request 
of Colombia and sometimes upon its own 
initiative, intervened to preserve the free- 
dom of transit of the Isthmus. Such in- 
terventions had taken place in 1900, 1901 
and 1902. That this prompt and decisive 
action on the part of the United States was 
responsible for the maintenance of peace 
upon the Isthmus does not admit of doubt. 
Nor is it less certain that had not a clash 
between the forces of Panama and those 
of Colombia been forestalled by said 
premptness in acting, there would have 
been considerable useless slaughter and 
matters would have been much more diffi- 
cult to settle. In addition to averting 
useless slaughter, it made good our guar- 
antee to keep open the transit of the Isth- 
mus and made it clear that if war there 
must be between Colombia and Panama, 
it must be somewhere besides near the 
railroad, where it would necessarily in- 
terfere with traffic. 

Equally severe, and equally unwar- 
ranted, has been the criticism of the Pres- 
ident and Department of State for recog- 
nizing the existence of a de facto govern- 
ment within three days after the revolu- 
tion began. That such action was taken 
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will be seen from the following dispatch 
sent November 6, 1903, by Secretary of 
State Hay to Mr. Beaupré, our Minister 
at Bogota: 


“The people of Panama having by an 
apparently unanimous movement dis- 
solved their political connection with the 
Republic of Colombia and resumed their 
independence, and having adopted a gov- 
ernment of their own—republican in form 
—with which the government of the Uni- 
ted States of America has entered into 
relations, the President of the United 
States, in accordance with the ties of 
friendship which have so long and so hap- 
pily existed between the respective 
nations, most earnestly commends to the 
Governments of Colombia and of Panama 
the peaceful and equitable settlement of 
all questions at issue between them. He 
holds that he is bound not only by treaty 
obligations but by the interests of civili- 
zation to see that the peaceful traffic of 
the world across the Isthmus of Panama 
shall not longer be disturbed by a constant 
succession of unnecessary and wasteful 
civil wars. 

“Hay.” 


In order to determine whether or not 
this action was justifiable it is necessary 
that we inquire what it really means. 

Though the recognition of a de facto 
government may be the expression of a 
wish, it is in law the recognition of a fact. 
This fact is the existence of a politically- 
organized community, having an estab- 
lished seat of government, enforcing obe- 
dience to its mandates Within its territo- 
rial limits in a civilized and orderly man- 
ner, and asserting its independence, with 
a reasonable chance of being able to make 
good its assertion. This does not mean 
that in case it has hitherto formed a part 
of another state, all resistance upon the 
part of the parent state shall have ceased, 
but that it is reasonably sure that the re- 
volted section will be abie to successfully 
resist such restraining force as said parent 
state can and will exert in maintaining 
over them its alleged sovereignty. In 
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other words, the community seeking rec- 
ognition as a de facto government should 
have something more than an even chance 
to live, although the permanency of its 
existence need not be established beyond 
all peradventure. 

When such a condition of affairs exists, 
the claimant has, under international law, 
a right to recognition and other states are 
not justified in refusing it recognition. 
But as to the existence of the facts each 
state must be its own judge, and provided 
it acts in good faith, neither recognition 
nor the withholding of it is any just cause 
of complaint, however much its judgment 
may differ from that of other states. If, 
however, a state acts in bad faith and ex- 
tends recognition for the purpose of en- 
couraging resistance to the parent state, 
such recognition ceases to be the rightful 
act of a neutral and becomes interference, 
which might justly be considered as a 
casus belli. An illustration of this was 


the recognition of the independence of the 
United States by France and Holland in 


1778, which resulted in a declaration of 
war against both of them by England. 

Though recognition does not create a 
state, it is nevertheless important evidence 
that a state has been created. Sir James 
McIntosh and Canning, England’s great- 
est diplomats, have attempted to make a 
distinction between recognition by the 
parent state and recognition by other 
states. To quote the language of the 
former: “The two senses in which the 
word recognition is used when applied to 
the act of the mother-country, and when 
applied to that of third powers are so dif- 
ferent as to have nothing very important 
in common.” Canning endorses this 
view. But the distinction will not hold, 
for both are simply evidence as to the ex- 
istence of a fact, and, while one may be 
more conclusive than the other, the differ- 
ence is clearly one of degree rather than 
one of kind. 

Perhaps the best statement of the rule 
is that of John Quincy Adams, quoted 
with approval by Wharton in his Digest 
of International Law, and by Sir William 
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Hall in his most excellent treatise on Jn- 
ternational Law : 


“There is a stage in revolutionary con- 
tests when the party struggling for inde- 
pendence has, I conceive, a right to de- 
mand its acknowledgment by neutral 
parties, and when the acknowledgment 
may be granted without departure from 
the obligations of neutrality. It is the 
stage when independence is established 
as a matter of fact, so as to leave the 
chance of the opposite party to recover 
their dominion utterly desperate. The 
neutral nation, must, of course, judge for 
itself when this period has arrived; and 
as the belligerent nation has the same 
right to judge for itself, it is very likely to 
judge differently from the neutral, and 
to make it a cause or pretext for war, as 
Great Britain did expressly against France 
in our revolution, and substantially 
against Holland. If war results in point 
of fact from the measure of recognizing a 
contested independence, the moral right 
or wrong of the war depends upon the 
justice and sincerity and prudence with 
which the recognizing nation took the 
step.” 


The length of time during which the 
revolution has been going on is manifestly 
a matter of indifference, so long as the 
necessary results have been accomplished. 
And in this case it would seem that the 
withdrawal of the government forces from 
the Isthmus, leaving the revolutionists in 
complete control, was a virtual recogni- 
tion of their sovereignty by the Colombian 
government itself, which, coupled with 
the fact that there was no apparent likeli- 
hood that said decadent government 
would ever be able to reéstablish its sov- 
ereignty over its revolted subjects, fur- 
nished ample justification for the recog- 
nition by the United States of the exist- 
ence of a de facto and also of a de jure gov- 
ernment. 

But it is urged by certain of the critics 
that the United States, for selfish pur- 
poses, fomented the revolution upon the 
Isthmus. This accusation rests entirely 
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upon supposition. If the revolution could 
be accounted for upon no other ground 
than the theory of guilty codperation upon 
the part of the United States, the above 
supposition would have a logical basis 
upon which to rest. But no such suppo- 
sition is necessary in order to explain the 
facts. There was ample incentive to 
revolt, apart from any outside interfer- 
ence. The people of the Isthmus had 
never derived any very substantial benefit 
from their political connection with Co- 
lombia. Only about one-tenth of the 
revenues collected from them were spent 
for their benefit; and what protection 
they received, they received from the 
United States. To be thus used as a po- 
litical asset for the benefit of a knot of 
corrupt politicians at Bogota was certainly 
not well calculated to strengthen their 
feeling of allegiance. 

Viewed in the light of Colombia’s past 
indifference toward the welfare of the 
Isthmian provinces it seems entirely nat- 
ural, that when their interests were self- 
ishly sacrificed and their reasonable hopes 
blighted by the political narrowness which 
rejected the Hay-Herran treaty, the peo- 
ple of the Isthmus should have done ex- 
actly what they did, viz.: dissolve the 
political bond which kept them from ren- 
dering the service and reaping the benefit 
which God and nature intended they 
should. It is an injustice not to concede 
to those people, situated upon the world’s 
highway of commerce, some degree of 
intelligence and some degree of self-inter- 
est. Not to have manifested a determi- 
nation that their great natural resource, 
due to their situation, be used to their own 
and the benefit of mankind rather than 
senselessly wasted, would have been un- 
mistakable evidence of an imperative need 
for the appointment of a commission of 
lunacy. But conceding to them some 
intelligence, and ordinary instincts, it is 
not difficult to understand how ten million 
dollars, plus a yearly income in cash, plus 
the immense benefit to be derived from 
the canal would be attractive to them 
whether it was to Colombia or not. 
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Nor were the prospects of success such 
as to render the revolution a hopeless one, 
irrespective of any outside aid. For 
Colombia has practically no navy and the 
territory of Panama is well nigh inaccess- 
ible from the Colombian mainland. And, 
as the Colombian government was sub- 
stantially bankrupt, her powers of coer- 
cion were exceedingly limited, because at 
the present time money is almost abso- 
lutely necessary in order to wage war ef- 
fectually. Furthermore, we must not 
forget that Panama could reasonably have 
expected aid from Venezuela, if aid were 
needed. Under these circumstances it 
can not be said that the unlikelihood of 
their success was such as to deter them 
from declaring their independence. 

In addition to the question of our duty 
as a neutral state, there was raised the 
legal question of our obligations under 
the treaty of December 12, 1846. This 
treaty contains the following provision: 
“The United States also guarantee, in 
the same manner, the rights of sovereignty 
and property which New Granada has 
and possesses over the said territory.” 

The fact that New Granada no longer 
exists does not affect our obligations under 
the treaty, as it is a well-established rule 
of international law that a change of name 
by a state does not affect its treaty-rights 
or obligations. This treaty is still in force 
and we have in accordance with its pro- 
visions, sometimes at the request of the 
Colombian government and sometimes 
upon our own initiative, used force to 
maintain the free transit of the Isthmus. 
And in so doing we have performed a 
valuable service to Colombia, to the world 
and to our own citizens. Until the treaty 
is abrogated, there is no question as to our 
legal or moral night to protect and enforce 
freedom of transit on the Isthmus whether 
by rail or any other means of transporta- 
tion. 

But the question has been raised as to 
our obligation to protect the sovereignty 
of Colombia against revolution by her 
own citizens. The terms of the treaty 
give some color to the view of those who 


























huld that we were under such obligation. 
The question is one of interpretation. 
And in interpreting a treaty, as in inter- 
preting a coniract between individuals, 
we must look to the intention of the par- 
ties; for a treaty is nothing but a contract 
to which independent states are parties. 
In arriving at the intention of the parties, 
we must take into account the circum- 
stances existing at the time the contract 
was made and with reference to which 
both parties contracted. In the present 
case there can be no doubt as to the pur- 
pose of entering into the treaty. The in- 
tention of the parties was clearly not to 
protect Colombian sovereignty against 
the people of the Isthmus, but rather to 
guarantee it against interference upon the 
part of European powers from whom 
there was at that time reason to appre- 
hend danger. The United States has 
never entered into a treaty for the purpose 
of compelling a people to submit to a 
sovereignty which disregarded their wel- 
fare, nor is there any evidence that at the 
time the treaty was entered into the other 
party intended that we should ever be 
called upon to protect their sovereignty 
against anything except outside interfer- 
ence. Hence, though the liberal terms 
of the treaty would give us authority to 
use force if necessary in order to prevent 
the people of the Isthmus from establish- 
ing their sovereignty over it, such a con- 
struction would undoubtedly do violence 
to the spirit of the treaty. 

An excellent precedent for construing 
a treaty according to the spirit rather than 
the letter is the case of the treaty of 
Utrecht, cited by Phillimore for this pur- 
pose. According to the provisions of the 
treaty, France was to destroy the fortifi- 
cations of Dunkirk and never to rebuild 
them. She complied with her treaty en- 
gagements by destroying the fortifications 
of the port of Dunkirk, but immediately 
began the forming and fortifying of the 
port of Mardyck, scarcely a league away. 
England protested against such an evasion 
of the treaty and France finally admitted 
that her interpretation, though not pre- 
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cluded by the letter of the treaty, was un- 
sound. 

Interpreted according to its spirit, what 
we guaranteed in the treaty of 1846 was, 
and what we have been and still are doing 
is, to protect the Isthmus against attack 
from without and a condition of anarchy 
from within. The covenant is one which 
“runs with the land” regardless of names. 

But of what particular importance was 
the whole transaction? Revolutions 
among Latin-American people are matters 
of such common occurrence that ordina- 
rily they attract little attention and are of 
little importance to the outside world. 
Such, however, was not the case with this 
revolution. The reason for its import- 
ance was not because of its proportions 
or the extent of territory involved, but be- 
cause of its relation to the construction of 
the Panama canal in which the v-hole civ- 
ilized world has an interest. The re- 
voited territory occupies a commanding 
position as the gateway between the two 
great oceans. It is this position which 
gives to the territory, and hence gave to 
the revolution there, its international sig- 
nificance. With countries as with per- 
sons, importance arises not from size but 
from the possession of something which 
the world needs. 

This revolution differed from the aver- 
age Latin-American revolution of recent 
years in another respect—it had adequate 
justification. The interests of the people 
of the Isthmus were being senselessly 
sacrificed to the greed of a ring of unprin- 
cipled, blundering politicians from the 
oppressive effects of whose selfish, short- 
sighted policy they could see no hope of 
relief except by « sevcrance of political 
relations. Political unity is but a means 
to an end—the promotion of human wel- 
fare—and when it fails to meet this end 
it has outlived its usefulness, and disso- 
lution, if it can be effected peacefully, is 
no mean achievement. 

The recognition of a new state created 
by revolution against the parent state is 
always a more or less delicate matter and 
very likely to excite opposition, unless it 
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follows a recognition by said parent state. 
It is true that at the time of the action our 
government seemed hasty, but, as events 
have proved, it averted civil war between 
Colombia and Panama, which owing to 
our obligation to protect the railroad 
would very probably have led to war with 
the United States; it defeated Colombia’s 
scheme for confiscating the property of 
the Panama Canal Company and by so 
doing prevented the development of un- 
pleasant complications in which the Uni- 
ted States might and probably would have 
become involved; it removed the last 
political barrier to the completion of one 
of the greatest commercial improvements 
of all time. When we remember that 
these beneficial results were brought about 
without violation of any principle of in- 
ternational law, or substantial injury to 


HOMER DAVENPORT: 


any one, mere conventionalities as to time 
and form should not be allowed to weigh 
too heavily in reaching a conclusion as to 
the wisdom of the course of conduct pur- 
sued by the government of the United 
States. It may-smack of prophecy, nev- 
ertheless we feel safe in anticipating the 
verdict of history by saying that while en- 
joying the benefits of better lines of com- 
munication due to the completion of the 
Panama canal, coming generations will 
look with a just approval and gratitude 
upon the diplomacy of John Hay which 
was no mean factor in making possible 
those benefits and which throughout the 
negotiations was characterized by frank- 
ness, tact and a statesmanlike grasp of 
the situation. 
Epwin Maxey. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


A CARTOONIST DOMINATED 


BY MORAL IDEALS. 


By B. O. FLower. 


I. THE INFLUENCE OF HOME AND OF 
HIGH IDEALS ON THE MIND 
OF A BOY. 


HE MORAL giants that made the 
United States preéminent as an 
ethical leader among civilized nations 
during the meridian period of the nine- 
teenth century—the Emersons, Lowells, 
Whittiers, Channings, Parkers, Garrisons, 
Phillipses, Sumners, Lincolns, Beechers, 
and others of that noble fellowship—were 
the legitimate products of lofty ideals 
stimulated and nourished in the home; 
for when they were young the home was 
the great character-forming influence. 
There the character of youth was chiefly 
moulded, and at that time the great revo- 
lutionary struggle from which the republic 
was born was sufficiently fresh in the im- 
agination of the people to prove a never- 
failing inspiration, a story that thrilled 


the soul of youth and awakened a passion 
for democracy and the loftiest altruism. 
Later came the many-sided revolution 
that almost as by magic transformed the 
face of civilization. Discovery followed 
discovery in bewildering rapidity. In- 
vention trod upon the heels of invention, 
and wonder everywhere jostled wonder. 
Steam and electricity revolutionized the 
transportation and manufacturing of the 
world. Labor-saving machinery made 
possible the production of life’s necessi- 
ties in great abundance at a comparatively 
little expense of human energy. Great 
factories rose; cities sprang up; urban 
life sent out its seductive call over valley, 
mountain and plain. Utility, necessity 
and the charm and attractions of the city 
all conspired to change the old order. 
Then came the school and the factory, 
calling the young from the home-circle, 
and with this change the old influence and 
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the noble and sturdy idealism of for- , 
mer days gave way more and more to 

a passion for creature comforts, for 
success along maierial lines, for the 
acquisition of gold. ‘The home aban- 
doned the child more and more to the 
church and the school. The church 

was concerned with creeds and dog- 
mas, and the school laid its special 
emphasis on intellectual acquirements ; 
while without the church, home and 
school was an atmosphere of restless 
activity. In a thousand directions 

new and seductive voices called the 
young. ‘Temptation lay in wait on 
every side. The soul grows in the 
quiet, in the calm, as grow the flower 

and the tree. Intellectual distractions 

and multitudinous disturbing notes 
rising on every hand are fatal to spir- 
itual unfoldment and the well round- 

ing out of a) great character. And so 
more and more the moral supremacy 

of the old days gave way to purely 
intellectual pursuits, to money-mad- 
ness and to other forms of egoistic 
insanity that subordinate the one thing 
in man’s nature and in civilization that 
must be conserved and be made supreme 
if the true greatness and virility that dei- 
fies or exalts is to be maintained—moral 
development. 

One exception there was to this rule. 
In the country, and especially the country 
remote from the great cities, the old-time 
sanity largely obtained. Here life was 
often stern and hard; here toil called 
man early and held him late; but here as 
nowhere else lived the old-time idealism 
—that rectitude of will and purpose which 
gives strength and glory to any life. And 
in such homes the young enjoyed an en- 
vironment that is priceless, an environ- 
ment that implants fine ideals and incul- 
cates principles that fortify the soul and 
make the Father’s house the most potent 
influence, even to the prodigal nature, in 
all the world. In such homes the men 
who are to-day the hope of the nation were 
born and reared. 

In such a home, far away amid the ver- 
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THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE. 


dure-clad mountains and valleys of Ore- 
gon, Homer Davenport was born on the 
eighth of March, 1867, in the little village 
of Silverton. The environments were 
humble, the life was simple. Plain living 
and, in so far as the parents were con- 
cerned, high thinking, were the order of 
the day. The elder Davenport was a 
man of the old order; a man under the 
sway of lofty idealism, mentally vigérous 
and morally sturdy; a man who loved to 
dwell on the great thoughts of the master- 
brains of past ages. He was also practi- 
cally wise. He knew that love and the 
steady but not offensive insistence on 
noble precepts, emphasized by practical 
examples in life, would do more than any 
amount of perfunctory preaching or any 
attempts to make his boy good by coer- 
cion. Therefore he threw around his 
rather listless, idle and apparently way- 
ward child the witchery of a high, fine 
life, and gently but persistently he strove 
to inculcate noble ideals while holding 
before the boy the example of the moral 
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“HOW LONG CAN HE STAND IT?” 


leaders of the ages. To-day the great 
secret of power in Homer Davenport’s 
work is found in the moral force, the eth- 
ical idealism, that is behind his powerful 
drawings, and without this high, fine home 
teaching and practice, it is herdly prob- 
able that the world to-day would know 
aught of our most powerful cartoonist. 
That Mr. Davenport fully appreciates 
the debt he owes this honored father was 
shown in a letter we recently received 
from him in which he said: 


“My father deserves the credit for what- 
ever success I may have had. He was a 
fountain-head of education to me, and is 
yet. His high ideals I am a weak expo- 
nent of, and I dare say that my best car- 
toons are far below the line he hoped I 
would attain. However, if I could have 
been the scholar he was I might have done 
better.” 


And then Mr. Davenport dwelt lovingly 


on the following letter which his father 
wrote him in 1903, after he had informed 
his parent of his intention of going on the 
lecture-platform : 


“My Dear Son Homer: 

“I wrote a letter yesterday, but last 
night my fancy started again upon the 
proposition or fact of your being a plat- 
form-speaker, and thought of the kind of 
speeches you will make and of the prepa- 
ration forthem. Of course I had to think 
of them in comparison with those of 
Phillips, Beecher, Webster, Everett and 
others, all of them learned and great ora- 
tors who could plead a cause with hardly 
less effect than Demosthenes. But of 
course you are not of their kind but sui 
generis, and can be no other, and if you 
should attempt it would most miserably 
fail. Edward Everett, the highest pro- 
duct of ourschools, wrote his lectures with 
the most extreme care and criticism, com- 
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LEST WE FORGET. 


mitted them to memory, and rehearsed 
them over and over in front of a mirror to 
see that’ every motion and gesture was 
faultless, and tested with his ear to catch 
any departure of intonation or inflection 
from the proper vocal expression. You 
will do none of this. Neither will you 
amaze men by the extent of your erudi- 
tion, the profundity of your reasoning, or 
the gracefulness of your rhetoric, and you 
will not, cannot attempt it. You will just 
be yourself if you succeed; and give them 
a sample of instantaneous spontaneous 
mental combustion, and recollect, my boy, 
that in order to produce the best effects 
you must be in the highest grade of health, 
with your faculties on the qui vive, bub- 
bling, pressing for expression, and then 
with the magnetic emanation of the audi- 
ence which you will appropriate, they will 
be charmed, instructed, converted, and 
they may never know how it is done, and 


if by chance your utterances should be 
seen by them in print, they would be more 
atalossthanever. But you cannot waste 
your high-grade ebullience in visiting and 
social intercourse the day of your platform 
efforts. Mental force, esthetic delicacy, 
the power of spiritual charm, are all lim- 
ited in quantity and in their quality de- 
pend upon their fullness and sufficiency. 
Henry Ward Beecher, who depended 
more on this amplitude than others, re- 
fused to spend his force and fervor in so- 
cial intercourse when on a lecture tour. 
Hence many people who had heard of his 
immense mental and emotional diffusion 
thought, after meeting him and exchang- 
ing a few commonplace words, that he 
had been much overrated. In explana- 
tion of this, he said that he saved up his 
strength for the benefit of his audience; 
that as they paid their money in liberal 
allowance they were entitled to his best 
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“OH, I DON’T KNOW!” 


efforts. And your performances will rate 
according to your bodily and mental and 
spiritual condition, and do n’t forget this, 
Homer. You will recollect I have told 
you the same in connection with your art 
performances. Recollect how, when you 
were in Washington—and the few days 
there were heaven to me because with you 
—four hours’ work exhausted you, and 
then a carriage-ride about the city rested 
you and filled you up again, for you were 
the passive recipient of the pervasive, 
renovating spirit everywhere abroad. 
Then your eyes were open, but you did 


not answer my questions, and I saw that 

you were being immersed in the divine 

afflatus upon which you, more than most 

others, must depend—the spirit of the 

beasts and birds, the field, the woods and 

not less earth’s human inhabitants. 
“Yours, 


“Rr. a 
Il. THE BOY AND THE MAN. 


To the casual observer there was little 
in the early life of Homer Davenport that 
seemed to promise a brilliant future. In 
speaking of himself he says: “I was a 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CHOIR. 


lazy boy. In my early years I had no 
purpose other than to enjoy country-life 
and live out-of-doors.” He did not like 
school. He was a passionate lover of 
animal-life, his especial favorites, how- 
ever, being game-cocks and fast horses. 
He had a boy’s love for fun, and perhaps 
next to a fight between his game-cocks, 
nothing so filled the measure of his boy- 
hood happiness as to sit on the bleachers 
and witness an exciting game of base- 
ball. 

Though his father must have been 
grieved at his son’s lack of taste for school 
(for the elder Davenport was a man of 
education and a great lover of good liter- 
ature) he sought to direct and gently 
guide instead of compel his son, and in 
one particular the youth showed aptitude 
and application. From the time he was 
three years of age he was never tired of 
making pictures. Often, his father avers, 
he has known the boy to spend ten hours 
a day in drawing. This taste for draw- 
ing, instead of being repressed, was stim- 
ulated and encouraged. His father 


bought him a set of pencils, complimented 
his work and subtly appealed to his am- 
bition. 


As a result in an incredibly short 
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time the fences, buildings, walls and floors 
were decorated with the ambitious draw- 
ings of the boy. The father had faith in 
his child and believed that the time would 
come when he would make his mark as 
an artist. 

One day, however, a circus arrived in 
town, and when it departed Homer also 
disappeared, having joined the aggrega- 
tion. During the winter season the boy 
spent much of his time in drawing the 
elephants, tigers and other animals. ll 
went well until spring, when, among the 
multitudinous duties assigned the youth 
was that of oiling the elephants. This 
task proved to be the last straw, for al- 
ready the enchantment of the circus had 
disappeared. 

Somewhat later we find him applying 
for work as a cartoonist in the office of the 
Oregonian, at Portland. His draw.ngs, 
however, were not satisfactory to the staid 
old journal, and he was relieved of his 
duties. Next we find him in San Fran- 
cisco, where he was employed by the 
Chronicle and also by the Examiner, for 
a time working for ten dollars a week. 
Mr. Hearst, however, early recognized 
his great power, and as an important elec- 
tion of a United States senator was then 
pending at Sacramento, he sent his car- 
toonist to the state capital to fight with 
his pictures the battle for the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner against the election of a 
powerful man whom the Examiner held 
to be unsuited to the position. This man 
was defeated, and California credited the 
defeat largely, if not chiefly, to the car- 
toons of Davenport. So well did his 
work please Mr. Hearst that he took him 
to New York on a salary of ten thousand 
dollars a year. Here the power of his 
great cartoons was instantly recognized. 
In a few weeks he became famous, even 
as Nast was famous, not only from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, but throughout 
the entire civilized world. Never have 
the trusts been more aptly or forcefully 
caricatured than in the great, brutal fig- 
ure which Davenport drew; strong and 
forceful in all parts save the supreme or- 
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gans of the brain—the organs of morality, 
of idealism, of nobility—in a word, the 
organs which differentiate exalted man- 
hood from the human incarnation of cun- 
ning and brutality. 


Ill. DAVENPORT, THE MICHAEL ANGELO 
OF CARTOONISTS. 


The two most powerful newspaper- 
cartoonists of to-day are unquestionably 
Frederick B. Opper and Homer C. Dav- 
enport; and it is an interesting fact that 
they represent the opposite extremes in 
the methods of their craft. Mr. Opper 
teaches a vital lesson or emphasizes a 
great truth by presenting a humorous or 
ridiculous picture, the first effect of which 
is to arouse the risibilities; but always, 
or almost always, while the smile is form- 
ing on the face an important truth is be- 
ing photographed upon 
the memory. This 
masked teaching is as 
effective as it is insid- 
ious. He who from day 
to day sees Opper’s car- 
toons will soon have 
certain great truths so 
firmly lodged in his 
mind that they become 
a part of his settled con- 
victions. Their influ- 
ence is inescapable, and 
it is fortunate indeed 
for the cause of true de- 
mocracy that the most 
proficient and effective 
of our political humor- 
ous newspaper artists is 
engaged in the cause of 
the people and against 
enthroned corruption, 
class-rule and oppres- 
sion. Mr. Opper can 
and at times does draw 
powerful, somber and 
essentially tragic car- 
toons emphasizing some 
grave public evil or peril, 
but his drawings are 
rarely other than humor- 





ous, and usually strikingly humorous in 
character. 

With Mr. Davenpori the reverse is true. 
On occasions he has drawn some irre- 
sistibly humorous pictures, but as a rule 
his work is powerful, somber and not un- 
frequently essentially tragic in spirit and 
implication. There is something colossal 
about his greater pictures that reminds 
one of the t and austere work of 
Michael Angelo. Indeed, he may, we 
think, with justice be characterized as the 
Michael Angelo of cartoonists. Many 
of his pictures are more than colossal and 
somber: they are savage—so brutally 
savage, indeed, that they arouse in the 
moral nature of even the easy-going Amer- 
icans feelings not unlike those which 
would be awakened if we siddenly be- 


held as from a mountain height some fear- 
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ful crime of the great and powerful against 
the weak and helpless,—a crime like the 
massacre of the helpless Armenians by 
the Turkish hordes. No American car- 
toonist has ever exhibited such power in 
arousing the conscience-side of life or the 
deeper moral sentiments as has Homer 
Davenport. No cartoonist has as yet 
exerted such a positive influence over the 
mind of the careless newspaper-reader, 
in the way of stirring his righteous indig- 
nation against some great evil depicted. 
His pictures compel men to think. He 
makes the beholder so clearly see, so for- 
cibly feel, the great truth which dominated 
his own brain when he drew the picture, 
that though heretofore he may have re- 
mained indifferent in the presence of the 
evil, henceforth he is no longer content to 
be the “idle singer of an empty day.” 

Nothing is more needed to-day in Amer- 
ican life than this stirring of the deepest 
moral emotions in man’s nature. As a 
nation we are morally drugged, and he is 
a great instrument of progress who can 
arouse even the few to a consciousness of 
the dangers which are present and to the 
duty which devolves upon the individual 
in a crisis like the present. And it is this 
awakening power that makes many of the 
cartoons of Mr. Davenport so extremely 
valuable. He who sees them instinctively 
feels that henceforth he too must become 
a positive factor enlisted on the side of 
justice, of truth, of right. In this respect 
Mr. Davenport’s influence over the recep- 
tive brain, and especially over the brain 
of youth, is much the same as that exerted 
by John G. Whittier, when his burning 
verses in behalf of the slaves thrilled, 
aroused and enlisted the moral enthusi- 
asm of scores of our finest and best youths 
in a manner admirably characterized in 
after years by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson in the following tribute to the 
Quaker poet, in which he describes the 
influence of the poet’s thought over his 
early life: 
“‘ At dawn of manhood came a voice to me 

That said to startled conscience, ‘Sleep no more!’ 


If any good to me or from me came, 
life, and if no influence less divine 


Bless thee, ol friend! for that high call was 
ie. 


If Homer Davenport had lived at the 
breaking out of the Civil war, he might 
and doubtless would have performed a 
work for the maintenance of the Union 
and the emancipation of the slaves quite 
as great as that rendered by the powerful 
pen of Thomas Nast, for he is at heart a 
true democrat, a passionate lover of free- 
dom, justice and the rights of all the peo- 
ple; and he would naturally have ranged 
himself on the side of human progress and 
the triumph of that true democracy of 
which Thomas Jefferson and Abraham 
Lincoln are our noblest exponents. He, 
more than any other cartoonist that our 
republic has produced, not even except- 
ing Thomas Nast, possesses the power of 
arousing the moral sentiments and of 
leading men to do and dare for a great 
cause. Here, indeed, lies the secret of 
his greatest strength; this is the supreme 
excellence of his work. He is essentially 
a moralist, a man of ideals, a teacher of 
the millions, who through the eye appeals 
to the brain with the irresistible force and 
power of a Phillips or a Beecher. 

It is a subject of deep regret to thous- 
ands of Mr. Davenport’s friends that his 
present work does not give him freedom 
and scope to make pictures that are any- 
thing like so powerful in their influence 
over the mind or so effective as teachers 
of great truths as was his work while he 
was in the employ of Mr. Hearst. He 
has drawn some good cartoons for the 
Mail and Express, but they are for the 
most part disappointing and some of them 
grievously disappointing to the friends of 
democratic progress. It is one of the 
unfortunate features of modern cartoon 
work that the cartoonist is compelled in 
a great degree to reflect the ideas of the 
editorial columns of the paper, whether 
those ideas are in conformity with his own 
views or not; and it seems to us that the 
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comparative weakness in many of Mr. 
Davenport’s recent drawings is found in 
the fact that they have been made to order, 
or at least that his heart was not fully in 
the work, and we sincerely hope that the 
time is not far distant when he will become 
more a free-lance and again be one of the 
most potent factors for democratic ad- 
vance among the cartoonists of the age. 


IV. SOME TYPICAL CARTOONS. 


In this issue we present a number of 
typical cartoons. Most of these appeared 
orginally in the New York American and 
Journal. It will be remembered that it 
was Mr. Davenport’s powerful drawings 
that so enraged Boss Platt that he had the 
anti-cartoon law introduced into the New 
York legislature. This called forth from 
Davenport a powerful cartoon which we 


The Grub-Stake. 
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present, representing Tweed and Platt, 
and underneath the legend “No Honest 
Man Need Fear Cartoons.” It is the 
thieves, the exploiters of the people, the 
grafters, the corruptors of public servants, 
and the destroyers of national morality 
who dread the cartoonist and seek to have 
his work suppressed. 

Another very powerful cartoon by Mr. 
Davenport was drawn during the Henry 
George campaign and was suggested by 
Fremiet’s celebrated work. This repre- 
sents Croker as the personification of 
Tammanyism, holding Democracy in his 
grasp, but enraged on account of the shaft 
which has pierced him from the bow of 
the people’s great and incorruptible lead- 
er, Henry George. 





B. O. FioweEr. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE GRUB-STAKE. 


By Franx H. Sweet. 


6 be YEARS of prospecting and two 
small fortunes found and lost in 
efforts to discover a greater one, and now 
for the first time Brent Harlan was out 
on a grub-stake, furnished by one of the 
storekeepers at Three Forks. 

The last trip had left him broke, with 
his mule over a precipice and his shoes 
worn to his feet and himself gaunt and 
reeling from hunger. But he only re- 
mained in town long enough for a square 
meal and to write letters to his mother and 
sweetheart, and then started forth again 
with a new mule and three months’ pro- 
visions, furnished by the storekeeper 
more through friendship and the remem- 
brance of former sales than with any ex- 
pectation of profit. 

But as he struck into the foothills, Brent 
was as sanguine as when he had first pass- 
ed over this very trail ten years before. 
His was the true prospector’s nature. 


The treasure was just ahead, one day or 
perhaps two or a little more; and even 
should the quest consume all the allotted 
days, his belief would be the same at the 
end, just as strong, just as sanguine, one 
day more of life and the discovery would 
have been made. A veritable gift of 
heaven for the seeker, but sometimes a 
bitter, woeful span for the ones that wait. 

As he went up rocky paths and over 
ridges and through defiles, his practiced 
eyes scanning soil-color and rock-forma- 
tion and land-slope, Brent’s voice rose in 
challenging buoyancy against the eternal 
sullenness of the hills. This trip would 
end the long seeking, and he would go 
back to the farm and build a new house 
and barn and buy blooded-stock and open 
new roads, as he had been planning for 
ten years. His mother would be glad. 
He could see the arms outstretched, and 
the brave, patient eyes beaming in the 
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wrinkled old face, and he laughed aloud 
in very gladness at her gladness. And 
Alice—the laugh and song dropped to a 
lower key, and his eyes grew tender and 
a little grave. Alice’s letters had been as 
strong and hopeful as his own, but some- 
times he fancied there might be a wist- 
fulness behind the brave words, a heart 
telegraphy that would fain draw him back 
over the thousands of intervening miles, 
and over the vaster distance of a man’s 
ambition and determination. 

The look was still in his eyes when he 
turned into a little pocket of a ravine and 
made camp, and it went with him about 
his fuel-gathering and cooking, and only 
left him, temporarily, when he sank into 
a dreamless sleep with his boots to the fire. 

The next day he swung off toward a 
wilder portion of the hills which he had 
never before explored, and where theré 
were no signs of other presence than the 
four-footed inhabitants. Four days he 
pushed on through this, penetrating deep- 
er and deeper, until finally he reached a 
basin that he thought looked promising. 
Here he made camp and prospected for 
a week; but though he found color in 
plenty, it was not rich enough for the iso- 
lation, and he went on another day, to 
where the land was little more than yawn- 
ing ravines and unscalable precipices. 
Here he made camp again, at the mouth 
of a large cavern that twisted away into 
a hill, and which he determined to explore 
at the first opportunity. 

There was plenty of fuel near, and good 
running water. After tethering his mule, 
Brent started a fire and placed over it a 
kettle of water to boil. He liked the rock- 
formation here, and even from where he 
stood he could see color in the sand along 
the stream. He would remain several 
weeks and prospect the neighborhood 
thoroughly, and to celebrate this first 
night of a permanent camp, he would 
prepare such a supper as he had not had 
in the hills for months. There was good 
ham in his outfit, and bacon, and a few 
comparatively fresh eggs, and coffee and 
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other delicacies. The  storekeeper’s 
friendship for him had looked out for that. 
And rarest of all delicacies in a miner's 
camp, there were onions. He would have 
a big dish of fried onions, and then would 
wind up the feast with real cheese from 
the East. 

But first, while the water was boiling, 
he walked along the bank of the little 
stream, noting the sand keenly and the 
character of the rocks from which it had 
apparently washed. When the stream 
debouched from the small coulee where 
he had built his camp, inte the main ra- 
vine, he turned and followed it for some 
rods, until it suddenly dropped a sheer 
hundred feet into a cross ravine that car- 
ried it white and frothing toward the 
lower foothills. Brent peered into the 
ravine longingly; but the precipice was 
unscalable, so he started up the rocky 
slope to one side with an idea of obtain- 
ing a glimpse of what lay beyond. 

The slope was only a great ledge of 
rock, broken and scarred by ancient con- 
vulsions and the storms of centuries, and 
with here and there a few stunted shrubs 
growing from crevices. Brent struggled 
up until he came to a sharp spur, around 
which he was flattening himself to pass, 
when he saw a man just beyond, crouch- 
ing over a crevice from which grew some 
twisted roots topped by green leaves. He 
was holding the point of a pick in his 
hands and was apparently trying to pry 
out the roots. As Brent appeared the 
man sprang to his feet, his face express- 
ing startled fright, followed almost in- 
stantly by anger. 

“What ye doin’ here?” he demanded 
fiercely. 

“Prospecting,” Brent answered cheer- 
fully. 

The man’s hands tightened convul- 
sively upon the pick, and he seemed half- 
minded to spring forward and use it as a 
weapon. Then his hands relaxed. 

“Well,” he threatened, “you mosey 
back jest as fast ’’s the Lord ’ll let ye. If 
ye do n’t——” 
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“ Oh, tut, tut, man,” interrupted Brent 
carelessly. “This is too large a country 
for one person to monopolize. What you 
digging those roots for—to eat?” 

The man only glared. 

“Yes, I see you are,” affably. “I’ve 
been crowded down to them myself before 
now. But they ’re not fit for a coyote to 
chew on except to keep off starvation— 
though, if you "ll excuse me, you look as 
if you'd had roots as a steady diet for 
quite a spell. But see here,” suddenly, 
“suppose you come down to my camp in 
front of the big cave. I’m laying out for 
a regular down-east supper to-night, with 
everything but pie, and I ’d like for you 
to join me. We might explore the cave 
afterwards by torchlight. It looked in- 
terestingly risky. But why——” 


He did not finish the sentence, for the 
man had suddenly choked out an impre- 
cation, and was now hurrying in the oppo- 
site direction, stumbling and muttering 
as he ran. Brent looked after him pity- 
ingly. 


“Loony,” he thought. “Pros 
till he got out of provisions and then went 
crazy. Poor fellow!” 

He returned to camp soberly. The 
water was now boiling merrily, and he 
poured into it nearly a quart of white 
beans. They would do for his morrow’s 
dinner, as he wished to spend the entire 
day prospecting. He must not spare any 
time for elaborate cooking after this first 
night, especially as the provisions might 
need to be economized. The sight of the 
root-eater had made him thoughtful. 
But preparations for the supper went on. 

Several generous slices of ham were cut 
and spread in a frying-pan, and with them 
half a dozen eggs. Then he opened a 
package of bacon, and peeled and sliced 
the onions, and made the coffee. The 
air was soon fragrant with their cooking, 
and above all the rest rose the rich, pun- 
gent smell of the onions. 

The mountain-side was almost sheer 
for twenty feet or more above the cave 
roof, then fell back, affording room for a 
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scanty growth of shrubs and small trees. 
The rock wall below was also scarred into 
fissures from which grew occasional 
shrubs. 

Several times during the ——— 
for supper Brent thought he heard noises 
from the growth above the cave, but at- 
tributed them to a prowling bear or pan- 
ther. As the supper progressed, how- 
ever, and the odors grew stronger, the 
noises increased. Suddenly he was star- 
tled to his feet by a hoarse: 

“Good Lord, men! I can’t stand it 
no longer. That’s worth all the gold in 
Alaska.” 

“Right ye are, pard,” came another 
voice, savage with repressed longing. 
“Let’s mosey. I’m goin’ to have a bite 
o’ that or die.” 

There was a pushing aside of the bushes 
and three figures came plunging and fall- 
ing down the declivity, apparently to their 
destruction, though they checked the fall 
somewhat by grasping at occasional 
bushes and fissures. In an instant, it 
seemed, they were standing beside the 
camp-fire, wild, dishevelled, fierce. In 
one of them Brent recognized the root- 
eater of a half-hour before. 

“Got any more o’ that grub, mate?” 
demanded the larger of them, a gaunt 
giant with white hair and beard that cov- 
ered his shoulders. 

“Plenty,” nded Brent, recovering 
himself quickly. “I allowed for enough 
to meet a good appetite two days, but it 
won’t be anywhere now. Here, you fel- 
lows look pretty hungry. Suppose you 
sit down. and help yourselves while I’m 
cooking a new lot—then I ’ll join you.” 

Simultaneously and without a word 
the three reached for the fried onions. 
When the new lot was ready, the old was 
entirely gone, even to the last scrap of 
bacon-rind, and the three were watching 
Brent’s skilful movements with ravenous 
but appreciative eyes. Not until their 
appetites were entirely satisfied and they 
had moved back, wiping their mouths 
upon their hands, did one of them speak. 
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Then the white-haired giant nodded soci- 
ably to Brent, with much of the savage- 
ness gone from his eyes. 

“Prospectin’ ?” he asked. 

“Te.” 

“Well,” slowly, “I reckon we ’ll have 
to let ye in—on a small lay, mebbe. 
After eatin’ that supper we could n’t plan 
for nothin’ hostile. How much grub ye 
got?” 

“A three months’ allowance for one 
man.” 

“That ’s three weeks for four men,— 
or a month, mebbe, with moderation. 
Plenty, I guess, to carry us through.” 

Brent smiled sarcastically. 

“Do n’t you think it might be a good 
idea to ask my consent first ?” he asked. 

“We ’re three men, an’ you ain’t but 
one,” composedly. “Though of course 
that don’t matter now. After the sup- 
per we could n’t be hostile. Anyway, 
ye ‘ll be ready to come in all right, even 
on the smallest lay, soon’s ye know. 
Seems odd, do n’t it,” reflectively; “but 
jest the smell o’ that supper was all that 
saved your life. O, I do n’t mind tellin’ 
now,” at the inquiry in Brent’s eyes. 
“Long ’s ye come in with us ye might ’s 
well know the whole thing. Our cache ’s 
in this cave, an’ Dikker there heard ye 
speak *bout explorin’ it. That left but 
one thing for us to do. We was hid up 
there with our guns p’inted, an’ we was 
goin’ to give ye ten minutes to pack up 
an’ git. If ye didn’t—an’ from what 
Dikker said we knowed ye would n’t— 
we was goin’ to shoot. There would n’t 
be nothin’ else we could do,” earnestly. 
“Well, I had my gun p’inted an’ my 
mouth open to holler, when I got a full 
smell o’ them ham an’ eggs right in my 
throat,—an’ I waited a little to git one 
more smell, with my mouth wide open, 
when the onions come up—Lord!” 






smacking his lips reminiscently, “I’ve 
lived seventy years, an’ I never had an- 
other second like that in all my life. I 
jest laid my gun down an’ stuck my nose 
out fur ’s I could; then I felt ’shamed an’ 
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looked ’round. But Dikker’s nose an’ 
Sam’s nose was both stickin’ out jest the 
same. That finished us. We could n't 
’a’ stayed up there another minute for all 
the gold in these mountains. It’s been 
ten weeks—ten whole weeks—since we 
swallered our last bit o’ pork, an’ in all 
that time we ain’t had a thing but roots, 
b’iled an’ to chaw on jest as we dug ’em.” 

“Ten weeks!” exclaimed Brent, in 
amazement. “Why, man alive! I once 
lived on them two days and thought I'd 
starve. Why didn’t one of you go out 
after provisions ?” 

“Dassent,” laconically. “They ’s too 
many prospectors ’round watchin’. They 
can tell from the size of a man’s eyes what 
he’s found. We have a spot where we 
can pick up gold with our fingers, an’ 
we'd ruther starve than take chances. 
But I reckon we four can git it all out in 
a month, an’ you can have an eighth share 
from now on. An’—oh yes, my name’s 
Moses, thirty-nine years prospectin’ an’ 
never struck it rich till now. Who might 
you be?” 

“My name’s Brent Harlan, ten years 
prospectin’, but going home soon now.” 

That night Brent did not dream of sand 
and rock-formations as he was accustom- 
ed to, but rather of a little rolling farm 
where the grass grew knee-high, and of a 
bright-eyed, wrinkled-faced old woman 
and a brave girl who had waited ten years. 
When he woke he scarcely thought of 
what this day was to bring; the dream 
was still tender in his eyes, and the home- 
longing which he had fought for ten years 
was at last possessing his heart. 

A week later they were gathered around 
the campfire. It was after supper, and 
they had all been smoking; but now the 
pipes were laid aside and they were gazing 
into the fire. Prospecting days were 
nearly over for them, and the thougbt 
made them silent. Into eyes that had 
grown hard with gold-seeking were com- 
ing new expressions of tenderness and joy. 
But the face of Moses was grave. 
“Thirty-nine years of prospectin’,” he 
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said at last, breaking the silence; “an 
now at seventy ready to quit, with not a 
kith or kin or friend in the world save you 
three to look glad. °T ain’t goin’ to be 
so blame fine as I thought.” 

His eyes went hungrily from one face to 
another, trying to read their thoughts, 
then returned to the fire. 

“You ’ve all got somebody,”’ he went 
on presently; “I can see it in your eyes 
an’ ip the way you smile to yourselves. 
I ve never had nobody in all my life, not 
one. The fust thing I remember was 
bein’ an orphan an’ fightin’ for my grub. 
Now I’m goin’ to ask you to sheer your 
homes with me for a half-hour or so. 
I’ve been watchin’ you an’ thinkin’ it 
over. We'll be sayin’ good-bye in a few 
weeks, an’ mebbe won’t ever see each 
other ag’in. Won’t you sheer your wives 
an’ babies with me for a little while? 
You ’ve got letters an’ photygraphs, an’ 
ye can tell me what they do an’ say an’ 
how they look. It’ll be something for 
me to think about arter we separate.” 

They hesitated, but only for a moment. 
There was no curiosity in the old eyes, 
nothing but heart-hunger, suddenly 
brought out by the success that was 
crowning seventy years of work. Hith- 
erto his energy and thoughts had gone 
into his quest; now, with that accom- 
plished, he could remember what he had 
lost—or rather what he had not found. 
They looked at each other and nodded. 

“I don’t mind,” said Dikker. He 
drew a package from his pocket, worn 
and soiled by much handling, and took 
from it the photograph of a middle-aged 
woman, which he passed across to Moses. 
Then he read his letters through, one by 
one, slowly and laboriously. 

“We’ve been married thirty-two 
years,” he said, as he finished, “ an’ there’s 
only jest we two. But Lizzy’s the best 
woman on God’s earth. I was a carder 
in a cotton-mill, an’ Lizzy worked in the 
weave-shop. She works in the weave- 
shop now. It’ll be a great thing for me 
to go back with money enough to set her 
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up so she won’t have to work another 
blessed day in all her life. Mebbe I'll 
buy the old cotton-mill an’ she can let all 
her friends work in it an’ pay ‘em jest as 
big wages as she likes.” 

“I’ve got a whole passle,” said Sam, 
in answer to Moses’ inquiring look; 
“there ’s seven children, an’ the last letter 
said the baby was goin’ to be married. 
She wa’ n’t but ‘leven when I left home. 
All the other children are married an’ got 
famblies, an’ I have a whole lot o’ broth- 
ers an’ sisters with famblies. I reckon 
they ’re all poor, too. They used to be. 
Lord! Lord! won’t it be fun to take 
enough money home to set ’em all up,” 
with a big, breezy laugh. “But wait till 
ye hear their letters,”” and he drew a huge 
package from his pocket which he opened 
proudly. 

When they were all read, Moses turned 
to Brent. 

“What a thing ’t is to have folks,” he 
said wistfully. “I don’t see how any- 
body can leave ’em an’ come to a place 
like this. I s’pose you ’ve got somebody, 
too?” 

“Yes,” Brent answered; “I have the 
dearest old mother in the world.” 

He selected several letters from a num- 
ber which he drew from his pocket, and 
read them through slowly. The last par- 
agraph ran: “And now, dear boy, take 
the best care you can of yourself and do n’t 
worry about me. I have kept up the 
farm and paid off a hundred dollars on 
the two-thousand mortgage. It isn’t 
much in ten years, I suppose; but it’s 
something, and I have kept up all the ex- 
penses. Next year I hope to do better. I 
wish you were near enough for me to look 
after your stockings and things. It ’ll be 
nice when we ’re together again, won’t it; 
but do n’t come till you ’re ready. I saw 
Alice last week, and she’s looking well, 
only thin.” 

“Who ’s Alice,” asked Moses sympa- 
theticaily, “ your wife ?” 

“No, not yet,” Brent answered softly. 
He hesitated a little, but the look in the 
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old man’s eyes made him open Alice’s 
letters and read them, too, only omitting 
a few of the most endearing sentences. 
The last letter closed with: “I saw your 
mother the other day, Brent, and she is 
beginning to look old, but oh! so strong 
and patient and full of faith in you. I 
would not have you mar your future in 
any way through my impatience, dear 
heart; but if you could arrange to come 
home, even on a visit, before long, it would 
do her so much good. But you know 
best.” 

They had all listened attentively. 
old man’s hand was shading his eyes. 

“ An’ ye could leave a girl like that, an’ 
a mother like that, an’ stay here ten 
years,” he broke out disgustedly. “Boy, 
you ’re a fool.” 

Brent was already on his feet, thrusting 
the letter back into his pocket with quick, 
determined hands. His eyes were moist. 

“I know it,” he replied huskily; but I 
won’t be any longer. I shall start back 
at once, to-night. My week’s work will 
pay enough for the grub-stake and to get 
me home. If mother could pay a little 
on the mortgage, I can surely make a liv- 
ing for them; and—and they will be glad 
to see me. That is,” recollecting him- 
self suddenly, “if you are willing to let 
me go. I promised to stay with you until 
we cleaned out the deposit, so legally I 
have n’t any share yet. If you ’re willing 
though,” his voice trembling, “you may 
keep all the provisions except just enough 
to get me out, and all my share except a 
little for the grub-stake and to get me 
home. I don’t ask any more.” 

Moses was on his feet, his eyes gleam- 
ing from under their shaggy brows. 

“Willin’? boy,” he cried hoarsely; 
“we'll drive ye off. Dikker, bring out the 
dust an’ nuggets we ’ve put in the cache 
the past week, an’ give this boy his sheer. 
It ‘ll be a little over ten thousand, I know 
from the way it hefted. The grub-stake 
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will call for half; but seein’ we ’ve got 
most of it, we ll pay that, an’ we ‘ll pay 
for his ticket home. The bey must git 
to that farm with ten thousand dollars. 
°T ain’t much, but it ’ll sort o’ help him 
to git started, an’ he can work. An’ now 
there ’s the weddin’ presents. Here, Dik- 
ker, bring that stuff to me,” as the man 
returned, staggering under the weight of 
his load. “Jest watch what I take, an 
count it from my sheer. Now,” select- 
ing nugget after nugget and passing them 
to Brent, “ ‘you give these to the girl Alice 
from me, an’ tell her I wish a new joy to 
go with every one of ’em. An’—an’—” 
his voice hesitating a little, “if she ’d be 
willin’ to write me a line, like as if she was 
folks, I’d be mighty proud.” 

“She will write you a long letter, and 
be glad to,” cried Brent heartily; “and 
so will I. But you must n’t send all this. 
Why, it ’s more than half as much as you 
say I must take.” 

“An’ what o’ that?” aggressively. 
“ Ain’t ye willin’ the girl Alice should have 
something ?” 

“Of course, but—— 

“Then shet up. Now Dikker an’ Sam. 
Pony up your presents.” 

Dikker and Sam passed their offerings 
of nuggets to Brent, grinning. He gazed 
from them to the men, the moisture from 
his eyes now slipping down his cheeks. 

“Thank you,” he said huskily. 

“Alice’s fortune will be a good deal 
larger than mine. ’ 

“Of course *t will,” retorted Moses, 
“an’ why not? A girl never ought to be 
dependin’ on a man an’ have to ask him 
for money. It ought to be right t’ other 
way. If there’s any borryin’, the man 
should go to the girl. Now shet up your 
thankin’ an’ be gettin’ ready. Hurry 
*bout it, too. Then we ’re goin’ to drive 
ye off.” 


Frank H. Sweet. 
Waynesboro, Va. 
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EDITORIALS. 


ANDREW D. WHITE’S SPECIAL PLEA FOR PRIVATE-OWNERSHIP 


OF RAILWAYS. 


EFORE Mr. Andrew D. White left Ger- 
many, Professor Frank Parsons, who 
had gone to Europe to personally study public 
and private-ownership of railways as found in 
the Old World, cailed upon our ambassador 
for a brief interview. At that time Germany 
was trying the experiment of governmental 
ownership of railways, having taken over some 
of the leading lines, and was running them to 
determine whether the government could oper- 
ate the railways profitably and furnish the 
public with better service than was being af- 
forded by private-ownership throughout the 
empire. The experiments were so completely 
in favor of public-ownership that the state, 
after two years of careful trial, took over the 
other principal lines. During his conversa- 
tion with Mr. White Professor Parsons natu- 
rally discussed German railways, and the im- 
pression that the ambassador gave him in re- 
gard to the German railroads and public- 
ownership was so favorable that the observa- 
tions against public-ownership in Mr. White’s 
autobiography greatly amazed the Professor 
when we recently read them to him. 

After an exhaustive study of the railways of 
Europe extending over several months, Pro- 
fessor Parsons returned home thoroughly im- 
pressed with the fact that with the railways, 
as with municipal utilities, public-ownership 
was a great improvement over the private- 
ownership which it displaced. Thus his ob- 
servations confirmed his opinion as to the 
practicability and great potential value to the 
people of public-ownership, which had first 
been impressed upon him most strongly by 
the magnificent results following the owner- 
ship and operation of the railways by New 
Zealand. It is true that the government of 
New Zealand had not, like our own country, 
become the victim of the corrupt practices of 
the railways under private-ownership, and it 
is well before passing to a notice of Mr. White’s 
contention that public-ownership would be 
less effective than wnership, to notice 


private-o 
the other chief argument advanced by the 
great railway magnates, their lawyers and 
special-pleaders in the daily press,—namely, 
that corruption and graft exist in the govern- 
ment to-day and that public-ownership would 
tend to greatly increase them ‘while firmly 
party in power in‘ office. 


entrenching the 





Though the jugglers with words and phrases 
who are employed by the enormously wealthy 
railways and private interests would not couch 
this objection in these words, yet in effect, 
when amplified, it means that the railways 
have already corrupted the government; that 
the -office department, for example, which 
adda to eahiadvanageniaes showing, has 
so fallen under the baleful influence of the 
railways that the latter are able to secure from 
it special and exorbitant rates for carrying 
mail, far in excess of what they charge the 
express companies for the same service, and 
through the com of officials are fre- 
quently able to have the mails stuffed during 
the weighing-time so as to gain an enormous 


bring the post-office department into contempt; 
that, furthermore, not only in the mail-con- 
tracts and in dealing with the post-office de- 
t is their sinister power exhibited, 
but that they have become strong enough to 
render futile every effort to gi 
real relief from secret rebates, exorbitant rates 
and enormous charges to meet dividends on 
watered stock, and conspiracies 
privileged in 
oil-trust and the elevator-trust, 
competition and further burden the prod 
and consuming millions of America; 
therefore, in view of such venality and recre- 
ancy to public trust on the part of the people’ 
servants, the entrusting of the railways to the 
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government would be a peril too to be 

the in- 
creased power that would be given to the party 
in office would be a second grave 


companies and the g 
_tonopalies that have Been ull up through 
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their aid and connivance, and the greatest 
single offenders in this respect are the transpor- 
tation companies. Now, once place the pub- 
lic-service companies in the hands of the peo- 
ple, and the greatest corrupting and graft- 
breeding influence, which has become the 
most sinister power in debauching government, 
would be removed. Then, instead of the rail- 
ways and allied utilities being operated for 
the creation of a few scores of multimillion- 
aires at the cost of public honesty and at the 
expense of the producing and consuming mil- 
lions, they would be operated as is the post- 
office system in those departments where the 
railways have not exerted their demoralizing 
and corrupting influence. In a word, at one 
stroke the greatest, most selfish and corrupt 
influence in political life to-day, which is per- 
sistently thwarting the interests of the people, 
would be removed; and would not such a 
change be incomparably better than to permit 
the present carnival of corruption and the 
packing of the Senate with railway tools to 
continue ? 

But what of the increased power that would 
be given to the party in office? In the first 
place. how could a party be stronger or more 
subversive of the interests of the people than 


the party of privilege which to-day is powerful 
enough to bring to naught all really effective 
measures for the relief of the people which 
run counter to the interests of public-service 


corporations and predatory wealth? How 
could a party be more powerful in government 
than is the party of the railways and of privi- 
leged wealth to-day? The circumstance that 
certain political bosses and henchmen, like 
Senator Gorman in the United States Senate, 
and Patrick M’Carren in the New York leg- 
islature, wear the Democratic label does not 
a particle affect the fact that they belong to 
the party of predatory wealth, bent on pre- 
venting all real popular relief when that relief 
runs counter to the privileged interests to 
whom they look for campaign-funds and other 
support. No: the party of privilege is to-day 
all-powerful and the people are helpless be- 
cause public-service corporations are operated 
for private gain and their managers find it 
profitable to become the controlling or domi- 
nating factor or party in government. 

Again: under civil-service rules such as 
obtain elsewhere and which would be in force 
throughcut the railway department in the 
event of the government taking over the rail- 
ways, there would be no more danger of these 
proving any such a menace as those interested 
in the continuance of private-ownership of 
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public-service companies and the government 
seek to make the unthinking imagine, than 
there is of the post-office department proving 
such a menace to-day. These objections are 
of the nature of bogies raised by the special- 
pleaders for special interests, rather than valid 
arguments. 

This brings us to a notice of the second prin- 
cipal objection that has been raised by the 
apologists for private corporations operating 
public utilities—namely, that under pub'ic- 
ownership the public service would be ‘ar 
inferior to that under private-ownership. 
This position has been strongly taken by 
Andrew D. White in his autobiography, and 
coming from a person in the position which 
Mr. White holds, it calls for special notice. 
In describing his second visit to St. Petersburg, 
Mr. White makes it the opportunity for a 
special plea in favor of his friends and life- 
long associates among the great railway mag- 
nates who at the present time are becoming 
alarmed at the rapid growth of the sentiment 
in favor of public-ownership of natural mo- 
nepolies, due largely to the fact that wherever 
public-ownership has had a fair trial it has 
proved a great success, affording immensely 
superior accommodations to the service dis- 
placed, increase of wages for employees, and 
at the same time realizing large sums to the 
government or the people that under private- 
ownership are rapidly making multimillion- 
aires of the few. To Mr. White the Russian 
railways seem to furnish a happy text, as will 
be seen from the following extract from. his 
autobiography : 


“At my former visit the journey from Berlin 
had required nine days and nine nights of 
steady travel, mainly in a narrow post-coach; 
now it was easily done in one day and two 
nights in very comfortable cars. At that first 
visit the entire railway-system of Russia, with 
the exception of the road from the capital to 
Gatshina, only a few miles long, consisted of 
the line to Moscow; at this second visit the 
system had spread very largely over the empire, 
and was rapidly extending through Siberia 
and Northern China to the Pacific. 

“But the deadening influence of the whole 
Russian system was evident. Persons who 
clamor for governmental control of American 
railways should visit Germany, and above all 
Russia, to see how such control results. In 
Germany its defects are evident enough; peo- 
ple are made to travel in carriages which our 
main lines would not think of using, and with 
a lack of conveniences which with us would 
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rovoke a revolt; but the most amazing thing 
about this administration in Russia is to see 
how, after all this vast expenditure, the whoie 
atmosphere of the country seems to paralyze 
energy. During my stay at St. Petersburg I 
traveled over the line between that city and 
Berlin six or eight times, and though there 
was usually but one express-train a day, I 
never saw more than twenty or thirty through 

ngers. When one bears in mind the 
fact that this road is the main artery connect- 
ing one hundred and twenty millions of peo- 
ple at one end with over two hundred millions 
at the other, this seems amazing; but still 
more so when one considers that in the United 
States, with a population of, say eighty millions 
in all, we have five great trunk-lines across 
the continent, each running large express- 
trains several times a day. There was appar- 
ently little change as regards enterprise in 
Russia, whatever there might be as regarded 
facilities for travel.” 


It is, we think, needless to say that if any 
professor in Mr. White’s early days had at- 
tempted to palm off such manifestly sophisti- 
cal reasoning as the above, he would have 
been quickly challenged; and it is impossible 
for us to imagine any pupil under him, from 
a ten-year-old boy up, having the hardihood 
to expect that an argument based on such an 
unfair comparison would fail to call forth a 
merited rebuke from Mr. White, provided 
the subject was one on which our author en- 
tertained no strong prejudices. For example, 
when Mr. White was attending lectures at 
the University of Berlin, let us suppose that 
a professor had recently returned from a visit 
to the Mississippi Valley, and being wedded 
to the monarchal idea and desiring to warn 
the students against the perils of democracy, 
should have gravely informed them that the 
people of the republic among whom he so- 
journed were greatly lacking in classical learn- 
ing, that they were pitifully behind the German 
reading-public in knowledge of latter-day 
philosophy and the achievements of modern 
research, and that this was one of the legiti- 
mate and inevitable results of democracy: 
that it fostered a contempt for learning, cul- 
ture, elegance and refinement. We can im- 


agine how under such circumstances Mr. 
White would have indignantly repelled such 
absurd conclusions as pitifully unjust and 
based on totally false assumptions. He would 
have admitted great disparity between the 
Americans of the western valleys and the citi- 
zens of the older civilizations of western Eu- 
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rope in regard to classical learning, specula- 
tive and philosophical thought and breadth 
of culture in general; but he would have shown 
that to assert that democracy was responsible 
for this difference in degree of collegiate cul- 
ture was to make a wholly unwarranted as- 
sertion, so untenable that any mind unblinded 
by prejudice would quickly perceive its fallacy. 
Next he would have shown that America was 
a new nation, and in all new countries the 
hewing of the forests, the cultivating of the 
prairies and the building of the homes were 
the first and most imperative demands made 
upon the pioneers. Next came the improve- 
ment of the school and church facilities, and 
with the growth of the sections would come 
the great colleges and universities. Then he 
would have shown that, taking these facts 
into consideration, America presented a rec- 
ord of educational progress unmatched in the 
world; that facts showed that where autoc- 
racy or autocratic power prevailed, freedom 
and progressive education were far less rapicd 
than under democratic institutions. 

Yet in the above example of special plead- 
ing for private ownership of railways, made by 
Mr. White, he compares Russia with the Uni- 
ted States as if the conditions existing in these 
nations were analogous. Few writers have 
shown more clearly than Mr. White how Rus- 
sia is centuries behind the United States in 
almost all respects. In Russia we have abso- 
lutism and reaction at their apogee, with the 
inevitable result of general ignorance on the 
part of the people and incapacity and corrup- 
tion on the part of the privileged interests that 
are all-powerful—a condition characterized 
by general stagnation. Russia affords a 
startling illustration of the deadly effect of 
permitting the privileged interests a domina- 
ting influence in government. Here the royal 
family has appropriated almost as much land 
as is possessed by the whole eleven millions 
of Russian peasants; and it, the hierarchy 
and the bureaucracy constitute a triple power 
of reaction and intellectual and moral death. 
Their chief concern is that which is always 
the leading object of special and privileged 
interests—increased power and wealth; and 
hence the people are kept in superstition, ig- 
norance and poverty. The statesmen who 
seek from time to time to make the nation 
really great, to develop her resources or raise 
the people, are at once regarded with suspicion 
and hatred by the corrupt and all-powerful 
trinity that rules, because any enlargement 
of the vision on the part of the people or any 
extension of their rights may jeopardize their 
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hold on the masses. And this is the legitimate 
result of permitting a power greater than the 
people to gain the mastership in government. 
Such permission inevitably results sooner or 
later in general demoralization of government, 
in corruption, graft and oppression of the 
people. 

Now in America, until the public-service 
companies and privileged interests became 
more powerful than the people, and through 
control of party-bosses and political machines 
gained domination in government, the republic 
made more rapid strides in all directions than 
any other nation, nor was the government to 
any great extent tainted by graft or corruption. 
But in proportion as the railways and other 
corporations gained in power and control of 
government, graft and political corruption 
have spread. In Russia public-ownership 
means the placing of public utilities in the 
hands of all-powerful special classes or inter- 
ests; in America it means taking them out of 
the hands of all-powerful special classes or 
interests that have debauched government 
and oppressed the masses, and placing them 
in the hands of all the people. To compare 
Russian railways with those of the United 
States, and to base an argument for private- 
ownership on the difference, is as absurd and 
pitifully sophistical as the suppositional case 
we have cited, in which a German professor 
might have made a plea against democracy. 
Clearly the only way to justly compare and 
judge public and private ownership is to insti- 
tute comparisons under like conditions. 
Thus, for example, where a city or a nation 
has taken over public utilities and has operated 
them in the interests of the people, we can 
justly compare the results with those that pre- 
ceded public-ownership, or where public and 
private-ownership have been tried side by side 
in the same nation, as was the case in Germany. 

During recent years European municipali- 
ties have been rapidly extending public-own- 
ership with uniformly successful results. In 
all cases of which we are cognizant, where our 
European neighbors have taken over public 
utilities, three things have resulted: 
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(1) Greatly improved service over that 
which obtained under private-ownership. 

(2) Increased pay or shorter hours for em- 
ployees. 

(3) Large returns to the community in reduc- 
ed fares from what had been exacted, or in enor- 
mous profits which reduce the city’s expenses, 

In many instances all the above desirable 
results have followed. Glasgow is a typical 
example of municipal-ownership, and we cite 
it, as the reader will remember that in the fig- 
ures given us by the municipal authorities and 
presented in the November Arena of last year, 
we have a concrete case in point. We have 
already mentioned the fact that the favorable 
results of public-ownership were clearly shown 
in Germany, which was very slow and cautious 
in taking over the railroads and only did so 
after comparative trial, when it was clearly 
demonstrated that the public could be better 
served and the roads profitably operated by 
the government. And what is true in Germany 
is true in Switzerland and various other nations, 

It is difficult for us to conceive how it was 
possible for Mr. White to permit such palpably 
fallacious and unwarranted arguments and 
conclusions to go forth under his own signa- 
ture. It should, however, be remembered 
that during his long and arduous life he has 
been a railway-di r and that his political 
and other associations have for years been 
chiefly among reactionary influences and those 
who represent the privileged interests that are 
acquiring millions upon millions of dollars 
which under public-ownership would go into 
the public treasury or be realized by all the 
people in reduced rates and other benefits; so 
he has doubtless come to view this question 
through the glasses of the interested ones to 
such a degree that moral and mental confu- 
sion has become more and more marked in his 
thought in recen. years. This result is almost 
certain to follow under similar circumstances 
if one drifts from the moorings of democracy 
or ceases to measure everything by the funda- 
mental-demands of a truly popular govern- 
ment-Hequality of opportunities and rights 
for all and special privileges for none. 


A NEW CONCEPT OF CHRIST IN ART. 


N OUR series of art studies representing 
works by American sculptors we this 
month reproduce a rather remarkable work 
representing the Man of Nazareth, by Frank 
H. Stone, of Los Angeles, California. In 
writing of his concept, which he has so success- 





fully embodied in this work, the sculptor 
says: 


“I have adhered generally to the type of 
Christ made definite by centuries of artistic 
precedent; and yet in a special sense I have 
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‘““‘WHAT’S THE USE?”’ 


(SUGGESTED BY THE BATTLE OF THE SEA OF JAPAN.) 


Drawn by Dan. Beard expressly for THE ARENA. 
(See Editorial.) 
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tried to show more of soul-weariness than is 
customary; less of the sweetly serene con- 
sciously master of circumstances, more of the 
man vulnerable at times to discouragement 
and misgiving; not alone the “Man of Sor- 
rows,” but often, too, of physical want,—a 
feature we have too nearly idealized out of our 
reading of the Christ story. The facial story 
should tell something of bafflement amid sur- 
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roundings made congenial only by boundless 
patience and compassion, of a soul sufferj 

under the false standards and tests of an eco- 
nomic and social environment in essence, 
though not in detail, somewhat like what 
Christ would find to-day in any city of Amer. 
ica.or of the world. This is what was in my 
mind. How much of it I have realized, others 


must judge.” 


WAR THE ARCH-ENEMY OF CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION, 


(See Cartoon by Dan. Beard.) 


E DESIRE to call the attention of our 
readers to the striking cartoon by 

Mr. Dan. Beard, drawn expressly for this 
issue of Tue Arena and suggested by the 
naval battle of the Sea of Japan. “What is 
the use?” tersely inquires the artist. If we 
are to slaughter the flower of our people— 
husbands, fathers, brothers and lovers—to 
gratify the whims, greed or avarice of rulers 
who refuse to submit international disagree- 
ments to arbitration, civilization and Chris- 
tianity are failures. During the present war 
in the Orient hundreds of thousands of white 
and yellow men have left happy homes where 
they were the support of wives, little ones and 
aged parents, and have perished miserably 
in or around the ramparts of Port Arthur, on 
the shamble-like fields of Manchuria or in the 
waters of the sea. The dependent ones are 
starving to-day, and all the high hopes, all the 
cherished plans and the joy of living that a 
year ago filled the dwellers in these hundreds 


of thousands of homes have gone out in a 

midnight of misery, grief and despair. This 

holocaust was due primarily to the avarice and 

perfidy of a great but corrupt and criminally 

despotic nation that claims to march under 

the banner of Christ, and secondarily to the 

fact that other nations claiming to be civilized 

have been so supremely indifferent to the 

teachings of Christianity and the dictates of 

enlightened humanity that they have failed 

to rise to that measure of greatness and wis- 

dom which would lead to a united declaration 

forbidding war between peoples, or at least 

forbidding it unless all the rulers and persons 

responsible for the war be compelled to per- 
sonally march at the front of the attacking 
forces. The hour has come when civil- 
ization should demand, in such terms that» 
rulers and statesmen could not disregard 
the popular mandate, that international 
arbitration take the place of armanents and 
armies. 


ON THE ALTAR OF THE MODERN MOLOCH. 


(See Cartoon by Ryan Walker.) 


N THIS great and opulent land,—the land 
above all others where childhood should 
enjoy its sacred rights to develop under con- 
ditions favorable to moral, mental and phys- 
ical growth,—sordid avarice has succeeded, 
through the indifference of pulpit, press and 
legislature, in establishing a system of child- 
labor in which hundreds of thousands of little 
ones are robbed of childhood, robbed of that 
freedom of body and mind and of the educa- 
tional advantages essential to a high order of 
citizenship. Thus, through our criminal in- 
difference, a double wrong is being perpe- 
trated—a crime against the child and a crime 
against the State. Nor is this all. Through 
the employment of children and women, 
hundreds of thousands of able-bodied men, 
willing to work, are cast adrift, and to crown 


the climax some of the great and enormously 
rich corporations have recently decided to 
employ no persons over thirty-five years of age. 

These wrongs against the child, the State 
and the man are brought home in a telling 
manner by Mr. Ryan Walker in his capital 
cartoon drawn for this issue of Tae ARENA. 
It is a picture that every parent should care- 
fully study, and he should then resolve hence- 
forth to devote his energies to the war being 
waged against this crime against humanity 
and the Republic. The hour has struck for 
the moral forces of society everywhere, irre- 
spective of race and creed, to agitate, educate 
and organize for an effective moral advance 
which shall render such crimes forever im- 
possible in this Republic and which shall make 
our nation again the moral leader of the world. 
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“I WONDER IF WE SHALL LIVE TO BE AS OLD AS THAT?” 


Drawn by Ryan Walker expressly for THE ARENA. 
(See Editorial.) 
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IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


THE STRUGGLE IN FRANCE FOR THE EMANCIPATION OF 
DEMOCRACY. 


M. Comspess’ Derence or Tue ReEpvusBLic. 


T IS doubtful whether the majority of our 
people, even among the more thoughtful 

of the truly democratic, appreciate the char- 
acter or the far-reaching significance of the 
Titanic struggle which France has waged, and 
on the whole waged so successfully, since the 
hour when Emilé Zola, with finger pointed at 
the recreant French government and in the 
prophet’s august tones, uttered the immortal 
denunciation, “I Accuse,” ahd the Dreyfus 
trial that was the fruit of that trumpet-call to 
the sleeping conscience of the nation. The 
trial revealed in all its enormity the criminal 
conspiracy against justice and the genius of 
democracy which had placed the Republic in 
deadly peril through the steady inroads of 
clericalism. Waldeck-Rousseau beheld the 
real danger, and he was great and brave 
enough to grapple with it at a time when every- 
one predicted defeat. He saw what the ablest 
and most clear-visioned statesmen since Gam- 
betta and Jules Ferry had beheld with increas- 
ing alarm—the steady rise to power of “the 
parasitic Orders which sought to create a State 
within a State”; a state hostile at every point 
to progressive Republican government and 
the aggressive enemy of the public-schools of 
France. In a word, clericalism, “the born 
enemy of the Republic,” from the days of 
Gambetta had continually striven to weaken 
and destroy the vital principles of the revolu- 
tion while seeking to foster the interests of the 
monarchists and reactionaries on the one hand 
and the enslavement of the mind*of the people 
on the other. So overshadowing and sinister 
had become this influence of clericalism in 
France that its minions had honeycombed 
every department of government and were 
particularly strong in the army,—so strong, 
indeed, that determined efforts on the part of 
the friends of justice and freedom imperiled 
the government; and so morally benumbing 
had this influence become on the great Cath- 
olic Church of the Republic, that at the time 
when the men of conscience and the lovers of 


justice the world over were calling for justice 
for Dreyfus, but one Catholic priest in France 
was brave enough to raise a voice in behalf of 
the persecuted Hebrew. 

Such was the condition which confronted 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau and M. Emilé Combes 
when they bravely determined to rescue im- 
periled Democracy from despotic and reaction- 
ary clericalism. No more important task has 
been undertaken in recent years than was cour- 
ageously and effectively undertaken by these 
two distinctly great statesmen, and the cir- 
cumstance that first Waldeck-Rousseau and 
later M. Combes have been the targets for the 
venomous assaults of the enraged clericals of 
Christendom, and that it has been the fashion 
for certain shallow writers to join in this human 
cry of reactionaries against these statesmen, 
and M. Combes, does not 
alter the fact which all friends of Democracy 
in future ages will recognize as one of the most 
momentous achievements for the cause of 
sound morality and democratic advance of 
recent decades. 

Many persons, not fully cognizant of the 
facts of the case, have failed to understand the 
nature and extent of the peril which confronts 
the Republic, and have thus been led to se- 
verely criticise M. Combes. Such persons 
should read the masterly paper which this 
great ex-Premier has recently contributed to 
the English National Review, entitled “Re- 
publican Policy and the Catholic Church Dur- 
ing Monsieur Combes’ istry.” It is a 
powerful exposition of the true facts of the 
situation, at once concise and luminous; a 
paper in every way worthy of one of the great- 
est statesmen of modern times. In it, M. 
Combes shows very conclusively that the situ- 
ation in France is in no way analogous to the 
situation in Protestant lands, like Great Brit- 
ain, for example. Thus, in France he points 
out the important fact that “the Catholic 
Church is in open revolt against the Govern- 
ment, and wages ceaseless war upon every 
legislative effort to escape from the toils of the 
theocratic theory. When it is also remember- 
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ed that France, unlike England, is rent hy con- 
ficting political factions, Bonapartists, Roy- 
alists, Nationalists and Plebiscitaires, jointly 
and severally conspiring to destroy Parliamen- 
tary Government, very effectively seconded 
by the Church Party, the Clericals, surely the 
least impartial of men will be prepared to ad- 
mit that it is not surprising that the French 
Government should regard the Catholic 
Church with different eyes from the English 
Government, which has no such political diffi- 
culties to cope with. . . . In France the Cath- 
olic Church is not content to claim liberty 
She aspires to domination. To her liberty is the 
means of securing supremacy overotherreligious 
communions, and of coercing civil society in 
a manner incompatible with the fundamen- 
tal ideas of our Republican Constitution.” 

He then shows that the clericals deliberately, 
persistently, and systematically have violated 
the Concordat. He exposes in a masterly 
manner the puerile and thoroughly sophistical 
manner in which the Vatican and the clerical 
leaders of France and elsewhere have shown 
that the vital parts of the Concordat, which 
they wished to ignore, were invalid. His ar- 
gument on this point is most concise and ad- 
mirable, and should be widely read because 
of the systematic attempts that the Vatican 
and the Clerical leaders have made through 
the secular press to befog and mislead the read- 
ing public. For more than a generation the 
clericals have been actively and with increas- 
ing aggressiveness striving to overthrow the 
Republic. “Clericalism,” observes our au- 
thor, “is in fact to be found at the bottom of 
every agitation and every intrigue from which 
Republican France has suffered during the 
last five and thirty years; and it is because 
politicians trained in the Gambetta school 
grasped this fact that all their efforts have been 
directed to a common end, viz., the emanci- 
pation of civil society from clerical influence 
by confining the priest to his proper province 
—his church.” 

The position of the Republic was one of 
extreme peril. It had either to surrender to 
the supremacy of those who had been striving 
to build a State within a State and who had 
combatted the fundamental principles of the 
Revolution, or to take strong measures to sup- 
press this systematic attempt to overthrow 
the basic principles of Democracy. On this 
point M. Combes pertinently observes: 


“The Republic has been compelled to de- 
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fend itself more vigorously than the Monarchy 

inst clerical attack, for the simple reason 
that the clerical attack on the Republic has 
been more vigorous than against the Mon- 
archy. 

“The supremacy of civil authority and its 
absolute independence of religion and dogma, 
which is one of the fundamental conceptions 
of the Republican Constitution, challenges 
the Catholic doctrine, especially as empha- 
sized in the encyclicals of Pius X., and in the 
decrees of the Vatican Council. An irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between the civil and the 
religious powers inevitably arose in proportion 
as the Republican régime became consolidated 
and declared its determination to escape from 
dogmatic custody.” 


A policy less: vigorous than that adopted 
would have proved ineffective. In fact, he 
shows that the systematic attempt to evade the 
legal regulations compelled more radical action 
than would otherwise have been taken. No 
one who has read Zola’s last great work, Truth, 
can fail to appreciate the extreme peril of the 
Republic and the well-nigh important task 
confronting M. Combes. On the Religi 
Orders, their attitude toward the Republic 
and the Government’s attitude toward them, 
M. Combes observes: 


“The Religious Orders had so developed, in 
spite of the laws suppressing them, as to have 
become a menace to the State. Indeed, their 
activity made them more than a menace. 
They openly conspired with the Monarchical 
factions to compass the ruin of our institutions. 
Having escaped from the authority of the 
bishops by their own statutes, they had con- 
stituted themselves into a sort of papal militia, 
which oppressed both bishops and secular 
clergy. Woe betide the prelate who should 
attempt to limit their independence or super- 
vise their proceedings! The Archbishop of 
Paris, Darbois, who inspected a Jesuit house 
within his diocese, learnt to his cost, through 
a humiliating Papal cersure, that the Religious 
Orders received no orders except from Rome. 

. In our eyes the Orders are not only su- 
perfluous excrescences on a self-sufficing faith; 
they are also pernicious instruments of that 
monstrous theocratic doctrine which is fatal 
to our whole social and political conception, 
of which the fundamental axiom is the abso- 
lute independence of the State of all dogma, 
and its recognized supremacy over every re- 
ligious communion. Such is the doctrine of 
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the French Revolution, of which the French 
Republic glories in being the heir. The ex- 
pulsion of the Orders was a re-affirmation of 
that independence, which will be finally com- 
pleted by the future separation of Church and 
State. 

“In attacking the most active sections of 
the clerical party—viz., the monks engaged 
in the liqueur traffic and in other commercial 
enterprises, as also the whole posse comitatus 
of priests and nuns who daily penetrate into 
family life under the pretext of good works— 
we succeeded in depriving the Papacy of its 
most powerful weapons.” 


After showing how the majority of the Cath- 
olic pulpits during the last few years have been 
active centers of sedition against Republican 
Government, he notices the high-handed 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP 


Tue ABSENCE OF GRAFT AND PouiTIcaL 
CorRUPTION IN GLASGOW. 


NE OF the stock arguments against 
municipal-ownership of public utilities, 
advanced by the public-service corporations 
and their beneficiaries, is that it would promote 
graft and corruption. Yet all students of 
these questions know full well that under pop- 
ular rule and with the corrupting influence of 
private corporations operating public monop- 
olies eliminated, there would be small chance 
for graft. The great, the overshadowing, 
cause of the present low standard of morality 
in our political life—the fountain-head of 
political corruption and graft, has been the 
great corporations operating the public-service 
companies. They have been the arch-cor- 
ruptors that have degraded American politics 
and well-nigh destroyed anything like true 
republican government. 

One of the most illuminating illustrations 
of the result of municipal-ownership and pop- 
ular rule was recently given to one of the Chi- 
cago daily papers by Magistrate Roderick 
Scott, of Glasgow, Scotland. In this inter- 
view he declared that there was no corruption 
in that city, where municipal-ownership has 
been successfully carried farther than in any 
other of the world’s great cities. During 
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course of the Pope in regard to the bishops of 
Dijon and Laval who had dared to advise their 
clergy to obey the law and respect established 
authority and who had “committed the un- 
pardonable sin of distinguishing between re- 
ligion and politics.” He shows that after such 
exhibitions of contempt for the priceless rights 
of the State, provided for in the Concordat, 
and such systematic and aggressive efforts on 
the part of the clergy to foster lawlessness and 
insubordination against the Government, the 
Republic owed it to itself and the cause of 
Democracy to decree a separation of Church 
and State—a separation which friends of De- 
mocracy everywhere already recognize as 
something which should always exist. 

This paper by M. Combes is one of the most 
timely, informing, and valuable contributions 
of recent years upon a very vital issue. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


the course of the interview Mr. Scott said: 


“How could there be corruption? I repre- 
sent a workingman’s ward. If I give one of 
my constituents a cigar or a drink, I am by 
that act itself disqualified from being a candi- 
date. Ifa friend of mine lends me his carriage 
to take voters to the polls that is all very well, 
but if any friend of mine hires a carriage for 
the same purpose, the act, even without my 
knowledge or approval, disqualifies me. 

“There is no political corruption in Glas- 
gow. It is not possible under the Corrupt 
Practices Act, and public opinion would con- 
demn the least sign of it. 

“John Young, who has managed our mu- 
nicipal tramways, has recently been employed 
by your Mr. Yerkes to manage his railways in 
London. Mr. Young received £1,400 from 
Glasgow, but he gets £4,000 from Mr. Yerkes, 
with a promise of £6,000. 

“Our theory in Glasgow is that any service 
that is a monopoly, that serves all the people 
and occupies the public streets, should be 
owned and administered by the people. 
Water, gas, trams and the like come under 
this category. Our trams ate the best system 
in Great Britain, and after paying all operating 
expenses and every obligation they net the mu- 
nicipality £200,000, or $1,000,000, annually.” 
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Tue Resvuut or Fusiic-OwnersHIP IN 
Huu, ENGLAND. 


HE RECENTLY published report of 
the result of municipal-ownership in 
Hull, England, affords another important il- 
lustration of the value of an awakened civic 
conscience and the exercise of ordinary com- 
mon-sense on the part of the people. Hith- 
erto the public-service corporations have taken 
a small share of the vast moneys that under 
public-ownership would go to benefit all the 
people, and with it they have influenced a large 
section of the press while “convincing” the 
people’s servants of the danger of the people 
owning and ting their most valuable 
property for the benefit of the community. 
In England the people have tested the claims 
of the privileged interests, with the result that 
the public has gained immensely through pub- 
lic-ownership. 

Thus, for example, in Hull, England, a city 
of two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
the results have been most gratifying. The 
chief object here has been the reduction of the 
cost to the people of public utilities and im- 
provements in the service rendered. Instead 
of seeking to earn a large revenue, the munic- 
ipality has striven to make the utilities self- 
sustaining while giving the people the benefits 
in lower prices and increased excellence of 
service. In all instances, that of 
the public-baths and the crematory, this object 
has been attained. The public-baths last year 
cost the town $1,110 above the receipts. The 
crematory ran behind a little less than $225. 
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There can be little doubt, however, but that 
the city’s gain in increased health far more 
than overmatched the small monetary defici- 
eacy for public-baths. 

But while these two utilities fell a little be- 
hind paying expenses, the street-cars, operated 
on a two-cent fare, showed a net profit of $57,- 
500. The electric-light plant gave a net profit 
of $7,976. The gas-department showed a 
profit of $15,380, and the water-works of $71,- 
162. 

The question of profit; however, as we have 
obse: , has been made subservient to that 
of reduced prices to the citizens and improved 
service. Thus we find that while the citizens 
of Boston and other cities are co to put 
up with a wretched quality of gas at one dollar 
per thousand feet, the citizens of Hull, thanks 
to their wisdom in taking over the gas-industry, 
only pay 48 cents per thousand feet. Elec- 
tricity is furnished at nine cents per unit, while 
the greatest triumph was in the successful in- 
troduction and operation at a profit of the tel- © 
ephone run at a greatly reduced price from 
what had obtained under private-ownership. 
In Hull the city supplies unlimited service, 
over exclusive wires, at £5, or a little less than 
$25 per year for private houses, and £6:6, or 
a little more than $30, for business-offices. 
These prices, it is needless to say, have greatly 
increased the number of subscribers to the 
telephone-service. Hull, like Glasgow, shows 
the way. How much will the Ameri- 
can public remain the slaves of the railways, 
the telephones and other public-service cor- 
porations ? 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION OF DEMOCRACY IN MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


BROOKLINE AND Her GOVERNMENT BY 
Drirect-LeGIsLATION. 


N THE ARENA for October of last year, 
we published an extended description of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, and its admirable 
government under the old New d town- 
meeting system. This paper called forth a 
great number of inquiries indicating general 
interest throughout the union in this preémi- 
nently democratic form of municipal govern- 
ment. In view of this fact and because one 


of the greatest battles to be fought in the mu- 
nicipal affairs of the republic in the coming 
years will be against the union of corrupt rings 
or machines and privileged interests, and in 
favor of the reassertion by the electorate of the 
fundamental demand of democracy,—that the 


voters shall pass on important when 
they so desire, that the people shall have the 
privilege of initiating legislati hich thei 
servants refuse to act upon, and that unfaith- 
ful officials may be recalled on demand, we 
have decided to briefly describe the method 
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of procedure in the Brookline town-meeting 
and to give a pen-picture of the adjourned 
annual meeting of March 29th. 

At the outset let us say, for the benefit of 
those not familiar with this town, that Brook- 
line is one of the old villages of New England. 
It is now preparing to celebrate its two hun- 
dredth anniversary. Its registered voters 
numbers upwards of four thousand. Its pop- 
ulation is between twenty and twenty-five 
thousand. It is reputed to be the wealthiest 
town in the world. Its long history has been 
unsmirched by scandals or corrupt practices. 
In the midst of a carnival of corruption and 
graft that has permeated American muni- 
cipalities, it has retained its purity and high 
civic standards. That this result has been 
largely if not chiefly due to the fact that the 
people have jealously guarded that supreme 
and fundamental right of a truly democratic 
government—the right of directly and finally 
passing upon proposed legislation of moment 
is unquestionably true. 


A PRESENT-DAY NEW ENGLAND TOWN- 
MEETING. 


Early in March warrants, framed in much 
the same style and verbiage as has been em- 
ployed for about two hundred years, were de- 
livered at the residence of each voter, sum- 
moning him to the town-meeting to be held 
on March 15th to elect officers for the village 
government for the ensuing year and to trans- 
act other business. The business to be acted 


upon was briefly set forth in a series of explan- 


atory sections. Accompanying this warrant 
was a report of the selectmen which consti- 
tuted a pamphlet of several pages, explaining 
the nature and purpose of each measure to be 
acted upon. This explanatory pamphlet 
varies in size in different years, as sometimes 
there are measures of great moment before the 
electorate about which there is much differ- 
ence of opinion, and in such cases it is the cus- 
tom of the committee of representative citizens, 
after giving public hearings to the mooted 
questions, to prepare reports or to summarize 
conclusions arrived at. Frequently there are 
divisions of opinion in the committee. When 
such is the case a majority and a minority re- 
port are included in this pamphlet. In this 
manner all the voters are made fully acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the proposed legislation 
and the acts to be voted upon, before they come 
to the meeting. 
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If the voters generally approve the recom- 
mendations made by the selectmen and the 
committee of representative citizens, there is 
liable to be a comparatively small attendance 
at the town-meeting. As a rule measures 
which are unanimously favored by the select- 
men and committee of representative citizens 
are accepted by the voters. In cases, how- 
ever, where there is a division of sentiment on 
important propositions, the town-meetings 
are frequently largely attended, and very spir- 
ited debates take place. 

The annual meeting, held on March 15th, 
in addition to the election of officers for the 
ensuing year and the consideration of six of 
the twenty-six articles in the warrant, voted 
that the moderator of the meeting appoint a 
committee of twenty-five representative citi- 
zens of the village, who, in conjunction with 
the moderator of the meeting, the town-clerk 
and the board of selectmen, should consider 
the remaining twenty articles in the warrant 
and should report in print, giving forms of 
votes on each article, these articles to be taken 
up at the adjourned meeting to convene on the 
evening of March 29th. Accordingly after 
thoroughly canvassing the twenty remaining 
articles in the warrant, the committee reported 
in a pamphlet of between twelve and fifteen 
printed pages. The warrants for the adjourn- 
ed meeting and the committee’s report were 
left at the residence of each voter. 

On the evening of March 29th the adjourned 
meeting was held. A little more than ten per 
cent. of the voters were present, indicating that 
the recommendations of the committee met 
with the general approval of the citizens. The 
various appropriations were passed. In a 
few instances the appropriations were slightly 
increased by a two-thirds vote of the electors 
present. Among the important appropria- 
tions was the voting of $201,484 for maintain- 
ing the public-schools for the ensuing year. 
Of this amount the and primary 
schools received $102,976, the high school $37,- 
735, the manual-training and domestic-arts 
school $24,441, and the kindergartens $15,822, 
the remaining $20,510 being devoted to gen- 
eral school expenses and to evening-schools 
and vacation-schools. It will be seen that the 
village is proud of her public-schools and 
generous in the maintenance of them. 
Among other appropriations was the voting of 
$20,000 for the maintenance of the public- 
library, and $9,500 for the maintenance 
of the public-baths, where school-children 
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are taught swimming and life-saving free of 


The vote which excited the greatest interest 
related to pensioning the members of the fire 
and poli ts. In 1903 the town 
of Brookline voted to authorize the selectmen 
to petition the legislature for an act permitting 
the towns of Massachusetts to pension mem- 
bers of the fire and police-departments. The 
permission having been given, this meeting 
was called upon to decide whether or not these 
pensions should be granted. The vote stood 
$55 for the granting of the pensions. There 
was no negative vote, but 46 refused to vote. 

A motion was made to increase the salary 
of the chairman of the board of selectmen from 
$1,500 to $2,500. This was voted down, 
largely because no notice of such a proposition 
had been given to the voters in the warrant. 

On one question a public hearing was asked 
before formal action should be taken, and this 
was granted. On another proposition the 
committee wished more time to properly can- 
vass the subject. This was granted, and these 
questions are to come before a future meeting. 

We have given this detailed account of a 
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typical present-day New England town-meet- 
ing because we wished to show how under a 
simple democratic form of government the 
best interests of a large and opulent town are 
thoroughly safeguarded by the people being 
kept fully apprised of all business to be acted 
upon, through receiving a clear presentation 
of all appropriations to be asked for and of all 
measures to be legislated upon, with recom- 
mendations or pertinent suggestions made by 
a committee of the most representative citizens, 
and how, when important issues are before the 
people, they may be thoroughly discussed at 
public hearings, after which the electorate is 
given the full opportunity to vote yea or nay. 

Under such government, or under city char- 
ters which provide for the initiative, referen- 
dum and right of recall, the present reign of 
graft and corruption in municipal government 
would be speedily overthrown. Back to the 
people! should be the slogan of the hour. No 
truer statement was ever made in reference to 
popular government than the notable dictum 
of De Tocqueville, in which he stated that 
“the only remedy for the evils of democracy 
is more democracy.” 


DEMORALIZING INFLUENCE IN GOVERNMENT OF CORPO- 
RATIONS AND MACHINE-RULE. 


Tue Dereat or Tue Pusuic-Oprnion 
Britt 1n MaAssaACHUSETTS AND Its 
SIGNIFICANCE. 


ie THE recent defeat of the public-opinion 

bill by the Massachusetts legislature the 
people of that commonwealth were given a 
startling illustration of the fact that not only 
does the recreant legislature of the Bay State 
propose to maintain machine and corporation- 
rule instead of the rule of the people as long as 
possible, but it also does not even propose to 
permit the people to express their own wishes 
on great and burning questions in which the 
public is deeply interested. This measure 
merely granted to the people, when a certain 
per cent. of the voters demanded it, the right 
to express their opinion on a few questions at 
the elections. This vote would not 
be binding on the legislature, but it would 
show the lawmakers the wishes of the people 
on certain important and vital questions. 


Now this is precisely what corrupt corporations 
and privileged interests which prey on and 
plunder the people do not want; it is what the 
political machines which draw large corrup- 
tion funds from public-service corporations 
do not want; and it is what the grafting pub- 
lic servants do not want. But it is something 
which every honest man who believes in the 
fundamental principles of popular government 
and not in class-rule disguised as popular rule 
would necessarily favor because the basic prin- 
ciple that differentiates a democratic form of 
government from that in which class-rule pre- 
vails is that the people’s will must be the su- 
preme law. This demand is the paramount 
object which their servants must seek to carry 
out. Only one who wishes to defeat the peo- 
ple’s wishes or to give aid to political bosses 
and corrupt privileged interests when they 
seek to defeat the known wishes of the 

could object to this measure. Its defeat 
done more than any other single thing during 
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the past session of the legislature to give color 
to the bold charge of wholesale: corruption 
made against the lawmakers by Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson. In commenting on the defeat 
of the measure the Boston Post said editori- 
ally: 
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“The ‘public-opinion’ bill has had an in- 
teresting history. It passed the House, and 
was defeated in the Senate by one vote. Last 
Monday reconsideration was carried by 15 to 
11. Yesterday it came up for third reading 
and was killed by a vote of 19 to 11. This 
implies rather energetic work on the part of 
somebody. 

“The vote for reconsideration evidently 
showed those opposed to the measure that the 


situation was more serious than they had sup- 


“The defeat of the measure is greatly to be 
regretted. The bill was a moderate one of its 
kind. The experiment of submitting ques- 
tions of public policy to popular vote has gone 
far enough in other parts of the country to en- 
courage the hope that here we have a means of 
obtaining a genuine and effective rule of the 

le. 

“Still, the drift in Massachusetts, as else- 
where, is in the direction of such legislation. 
The ‘public-opinion’ bill, though roughly 
handled yesterday, embodies an idea which 
must eventually triumph in this state.” 


No better illustration than this shameful act 
of the Massachusetts legislature could be 
afforded of the truth of our contention that 
under the rule of the corporations and the ma- 
chines the government of the people, by the 
people and for the people has given place to a 
government of the public-service corporations 
and privileged interests, under political ma- 
chines and their tools and beneficiaries, for 
the enormous enrichment of the privileged 
few and for the perpetuation of machine-rule. 
The people have slept overlong. Let them 
now demand the enactment of a law providing 
for the direct nomination of all officers at pri- 
maries, irrespective of any party affiliations. 
Let them roll up a petition so great and for- 
midable in character that the legislators of 
Massachusetts shall read their own political 
destruction if they refuse the people their rights 
or seek to further thwart popular attempts to 
check the overthrow of republican institutions 
and to Tammanyize and Quayize Massachu- 
setts. 
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Tue Massacuvusetts LEGISLATURE AS AN 
UpxHo.per or Corrupt PRACTICES 
IN ELECTIONS. 


O* APRIL 24th the Massachusetts leg- 

islature defeated Representative Luce’s 
bill to check corrupt practices relating to elec- 
tions. The law was, as the Boston Herald 
well observes, “a comparatively modest and 
conservative order,” its object being “to lessen 
the use and influence of money in elections.” 
In speaking for his measure, “ Mr. Luce spoke 
of the money said to have been used in recent 
elections and cited the case of New Bedford, 
where, he said, according to press reports, 2,000 
men had been hired in one election to vote for 
one candidate. He said the present law was 
not satisfactory, and declared that the amount 
of money used for nominations and elections 
was alarmingly on the increase, and that this 
expense is deterring good men from seeking 
office. He said that more than two-thirds of 
the last state Senate spent all their salary to 
receive the nomination.” 

Why did the Massachusetts legislature de- 
feat this mild measure aimed at checking the 
debauching of the voters? Because the cor- 
porations and the political machine, and not 
the people, rule this commonweaith. 





Tue Farture or THe Corrupt-Prac- 
TIcE Britt 1In New York. 


N NEW YORK as in Massachusetts, the 
Republican party was responsible for the 
failure to enact a corrupt-practice bill. The 
action of these machine-ruled legislatures show 
how imperative it is for all the people who love 
our republic to rise.as one man against the in- 
creasingly flagrant upholding of graft, bribery 
and all forms of political corruption by the 
dominant political parties acting in behalf of 
privileged interests. In speaking of the fail- 
ure of this important measure in New York, 
the Nation wisely observes: 


“The Corrupt-Practices bill introduced by 
Senator Brackett was left to die. In burking 
this measure the Republican leaders have 
given notice that they do not wish to check 
bribery at the polls. Although no law can 
serve as a substitute for an alert public con- 
science, this bill, drafted by experts, was ad- 
mittedly a long step in advance of present leg- 
islation. It had the Senate. The 
Assembly did not dare defeat it by a direct 
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vote, and therefore tried the trick of an amend- 
ment, which would necessitate reprinting and 
delay. This action, bad enough in itself, is 
still more sinister as evidence of the attitude 
of the Republican bosses. - In cool and 
cynical contempt for decency, the Odell ma- 
chine is a rival of that of the late Senator Quay 


of Pennsylvania.” 


This downward sweep in government will 
continue until the people overthrow the twin 
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destroyers of popular government and the 
oppressors of the citizens—the political ma- 
chines and the public-service corporations 
and other privileged interests—through the 
adoption of the popular initiative and refer- 
endum and the right of recall. Let all 
friends of free institutions educate, agitate 
and organize for this end, which we be- 
lieve to be the supreme demand of the hour, 
as it will at once restore the government to the 


people. 


THE PROSTITUTION OF THE DAILY PRESS BY PUBLIC-SERVICE 
CORPORATIONS. 


SrrikInG ExposurE By THE SPRINGFIELD 
“REPUBLICAN.” 


N APRIL 18th the Springfield Repub- 
lican, one of the few Massachusetts 


daily-papers of influence which reflect the old- 
time ethics that made the daily press of Amer- 
ica one of the most powerful moral and educa- 
tional factors before the rise and overshadow- 
ing influence of public-service companies and 
privileged corporations, published a letter 
which it had received that afforded a striking 
illustration of the way in which the American 
people are being criminally deceived by the 
daily papers that are prostituted by the gold 
of the plundering public-service com 

Below we give the Republican’ s editorial which 
contains the iniquitous letter in question: 


“The Republican has received from the 
office of the Boston Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany, over the signature of J. Harvey White, 
the — letter, addressed to the adver- 
tising 

"Bnclosed | you will find copy for a wr 
matter ad. to be used in your paper 
April 18th. It is understood thet this will be 
set as news matter in news type, with a news 
head at the top of the column and without 
advertising marks of any sort. First page 
position is desired unless your rules debar that 
position, in which case give it the best position 
possible. Please send your bil) at the lowest 
net cash rates to the undersigned at the above 
address.’ 

“The above pertains to an alleged letter or 
dispatch which predicts a compromise in the 
Boston gas controversy that will be ‘satisfac- 
tory to all interested parties.’ The point-of- 


view which the gas-companies would like to 
have the public take is then set forth with much 
art, under the guise of a report of the situation 
by some one whom the reader must assume to 
be a disinterested observer. It is needless to 
say that the Republican declines to lend itself 
to such uses. Thus by the expend'ture of 
money the attempt is made to mislead, and to 
make an illegitimate use of newspapers. Such 
letters or dispatches are a fraud upon the pub- 
lic, and any such effort to pass from the adver- 
tising to the reading columns ought to be re- 
sented by all self-respecting journals.” 

On the 19th of April the Republican sup- 
plemented its previous editorial with the fol- 
lowing: 

“Practical Politics, that ‘journal of Amer- 
ican statecraft’ which is somewhat of an annex 
to the legislature, leads off its latest issue with 

a booming article, under big headlines, in favor 


of the Boston gas-companies and against the 
public-franchise The matter is men- 


tioned as affording a striking example of the 
way in which great minds often run in the same 
channel. This exploitation hap- 
pens to be in the tenor of the letter or dispatch 
which J. Harvey White offered to the 

lican, with the understanding ‘that this will be 
set as news matter in news type, with a news 
head at the top of column and without adver- 
tising marks of any sort’—first page desired, 
and so on. Members of the public-franchise 
league have no money for that sort of thing, 
and too little newspaper hospitality is extended 
to their point-of-view—which is the side of the 
people. Money, selfishly enlisted, therefore, 
gets its unfair advantage. 
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HOW NUMBERS OF MASSACHUSETTS NEWSPAPERS FOR HIRE PRINTED AS “NEWS MATTER” 
ARTICLES ADVOCATING THE BOSTON GAS-8TEAL. 


“Readers of some daily newspapers outside 
of Boston can find J. Harvey White’s predic- 
tion of a ‘compromise on Boston gas’ and the 
adoption of the ‘sliding-scale system,’ etc., duly 
lauded among the prominent news features of 
yesterday. For it a bill will be sent by these 
newspapers in due course to J. Harvey White 
‘at the lowest net cash rates’—and these will 
not be small. This proceeding is a fraud at 
both ends. It is an illegitimate act on the part 
of the promoters of corporate interesis, who 
thus put their money where it will do the most 
good for the accomplishment of their ends, and 
in the process deceive the people as to the 
source of the statements made. On the part 
of newspapers it is a cheap and nasty betrayal 
of the confidence of their readers, and treach- 
ery to the honorable ideals of journalism of 
which men of reputable personal character 
should be ashamed. That this may be no new 
thing is to the shame of the newspaper people 
who may have made it an old one.” 


We give the above editorials in full because 
they afford a luminous exposure of the morally 
criminal practices that have marked a great 
number of the daily papers since the public- 
service companies have commenced corrupt- 
ing legislatures and municipal governments, 
and by direct or indirect methods have been 
buying the silence or securing the outspoken 
aid of press and pulpit for measures that mean 


the robbery of the people for the enormous 
enrichment of the few. 


CONCRETE EXAMPLES OF HOW THE PRESS 
IS SUBSIDIZED BY CORPORATE WEALTH. 


The Springfield Republican most aptly char- 
acterizes the treason of the press to the public, 
exhibited when papers publish as telegraphic 
news or editorial matter articles that are merely 
paid ads. inserted for the purpose of deceiving 
the people, as “a fraud upon the tec” and 
“a nasty betrayal of the confidence of the read- 
ers.” And yet numbers of Massachusetts 
papers lent themselves to this shameful fraud 
upon the public essayed in the interests of the 
attempted gas-steal or the securing of privi- 
leges which would have amounted in the long 
run to a shameful robbery of the people. The 
accompanying cut illustrates some of these 
journals and the way they set up the pretended 
news-dispatch sent by Mr. J. Harvey White, 
an executive officer of the Boston Elevated 
Railroad Company, and which was a cunning- 
ly devised special plea for the greedy gas-cor- 
poration. It is interesting to note that though 
the officials of the gas-company discreetly re- 
frained from signing the letter, they recognized 
the necessity of having it signed by some one 
recognized as financially responsible, or some 
officer of a corporation known to be financially 
responsible; so an official of the Elevated Rail- 
road Company signs the letter, and it is sig- 
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nificant to note how officers in one public-ser- 
vice company are ready to aid and abet other 
companies in their nefarious attempts to water 
stock and otherwise secure privileges that will 
mean the taking from the people of millions 
of dollars which ought to go to enrich society 
as a whole. 

A further illustration of the prostitution of 
the daily press, to the detriment of the public, 
was in evidence the last week in February, 
when the Boston daily-papers published the 
long and elaborate special plea for the gas 
companies as simon-pure reading matter. In 
writing of the attempt of the Massachusetts 
company to increase its capitalization, Mr. 
T. W. Lawson well observes that: 


“In no state of the Union, not even in Phil- 
delphia, would the most brazen corruptionists 
have dared to request what is demanded here 
—the State to authorize properties whose total 
capitalization is now $9,000,000 to be recapi- 
talized for $53,000,000.” 


And yet this story of shame is one of many 
similar stories, where private corporations 
have been allowed to operate public utilities. 
No influence in political, business or general 
life has proved so corrupting to government, 
so demoralizing to the press and other public 
opinion-forming organs, or so vicious in low- 
ering the moral ideals and integrity of the people 
as private companies operating public utilities. 
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That the gas company did not succeed in 
anything like the measure its promoters ex- 
pected was chiefly due to the magnificent 
werk of Hearst’s Boston American. This 

paper hired and brought from Cleveland Pro- 
fessor E. W. Bemis and maintained him for 
several weeks in exposing the absurd claims 
of the corporations. It employed able lawyers 
and in other ways fought the people’s battle 
at an enormous outlay, while its daily expos- 
ures, its editorials and cartoons rendered it 
impossible for the legislature to completely 
ignore the interests of the people, as had been 
the case before the advent of this popular 
journal. Another barrier in the way of the 
granting of the corrupt legislative demand 
was unquestionably the presence of Governor 
Douglas, a chief executive whom the law- 
makers have learned to be a man of small sym- 
pathy with the plundering of the people by the 
corporations. The Boston Post also did ex- 
cellent work, and the exposure of the attempt 
to prostitute the daily press of Massachusetts 
ie he Saree Se nae ee 
Springfield Republican, was a powerful aid 
practically defeating the iniquitous pec 
on the part of the gas parasites. Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson and Mr. John B. Moran also de- 
serve credit for their strong, outspoken and 
intrepid stand in opposition to this typical 
attempt to rob the public by men who pose 
as pillars of society. 


INDICATIONS OF PROGRESSIVE REACTION. 


Tue Spring Mounicipat E.ectTions In 
CoLoRADO. 


HERE are two interesting facts brought 
out in the spring election in Colorado: 
First, the tremendous increase in the Demo- 
cratic vote was such that some of the great 
Republican strongholds, such as Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, went for the first time in 
years against the usurping party. Greeley, 
Durango, I 2adville and Grand Junction were 
among the important cities where elections 
were held, that chose Democratic mayors. 
There can be no question but that the people 
of Colorado propose to resent the infamous 
outrage recently practiced by the corrupt cor- 
porations, the malodorous Peabody and the 
Republican machine acting in unison. 


The second interesting fact is the number 
of women elected to responsible positions. 
Thus, for example, the office of city treasurer 
was won by women in Colorado City, Greeley, 
Ouray, Aspen, Montrose, Idaho Springs and 
Fairplay. Manitou, Aspen and Montrose 
elected women to be city clerks. 





Tue Route or Tue Perorre versus Tue 
Rue or THe Corporations THRovuGH 
Party-MacHines. 


VERYWHERE there are signs of a pub- 

lic awakening and of a growing deter- 
ination to rescue the government from its 
would-be destroyers and the oppressors of the 
people—the corporations, the party-bosses and 
the political machines. Direct-legislation and 
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direct primary laws are the two formidable 
clubs with which the intelligent electorate will 
wage a battle whose victorious outcome means 
the reéstablishment of a government of the 
people, for the people and by the people. One 
of the latest systematic movements of this char- 
acter has been inaugurated in Massachusetts. 

Since the public-opinion bill was defeated, 
certain friends of free institutions have begun 
a fresh campaign against the reign of privilege 
and corruption through dominant machine- 
rule in Massachusetts, the object being to se- 
cure such an overwhelmingly large petition 
for an act to abolish political party-nomina- 
tions as to compel the legislature to act. The 
master-spirit in this movement is Mr. George 
B. Gates, whio last autumn did yeoman’s ser- 
vice for the direct-legislation movement. The 
petition as framed by Mr. Gates and his co- 
workers reads as follows: 
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“To the General Court of The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts: 

“We the undersigned Electors of The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts respect- 
fully request submission to the people at the 
next general election, of An Act to Abolish 
Political Party-Nominations for Public 
Officers of this Commonwealth: and to 
Provide for Direct Nomination by a Pri- 
mary Election, of such Candidates for Pub- 
lic Office. 

“The act to contain the following provisions: 

“1. That if approved at a general election 
by a two-thirds majority, it shall become a 
law upon its signature by the Governor. 

“@. That its intent is to eliminate the influ- 
ence of the selfish organizations in the nomi- 
nation of candidates for public office in this 
Commonwealth, and its interpretation shall 
not be in restraint of such intent. 

“$8. Its provisions relating to primary elec- 
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tions shall apply to all elective public officers 
of this state, including United States Senators 

“4. That the names of all primary candi- 
dates shall be printed on one blanket-ballot, 
with the names of the candidates for each offi- 
cial nomination grouped together in alpha- 
betical order. 

“5. That it shall be illegal for any organi- 
zation to put in nomination any candidate for 
any public office in this commonwealth. 

“6. If the privilege of using space upon the 
official ballot for purposes of identification, or 
to make a declaration of political principles, 
shall in any paper be so made as to include the 
name or designation of any political organiza- 
tion, such privilege shall be withheld. 

“7. That this act, or any part thereof, shall 
be repealed only by a majority vote upon the 
question, at a general election.” 


This is a promising movement in the right 
direction and we shall note its progress from 
time to time, feeling that it is of the utmost 
importance to keep the more thoughtful elec- 
tors advised on all advance movements along 
these lines throughout the republic. ““he pre- 
valence of graft and corruption has been ren- 
dered possible only through public-service 
companies and other privileged interests con- 
trolling political bosses and machines, which 
in turn control legislators through dictating 
who shal] misrepresent the people. Direct- 
legislation, the right of recall and direct nom- 
inations irrespective of parties are all move- 
ments that are practical and strictly in align- 
ment with the fundamental demands of pop- 
ular government, and though they are not 
favored by the corruptors or the corrupted, 
they commend themselves to all true friends 
of democratic institutions, and upon their 
early victory depends the perpetuity of a true 
republic in America. 














THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW D. WHITE: ITS 
EXCELLENCIES AND ITS DEFECTS.* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


I. THE BOOK. 


ELL-WRITTEN biographies and au- 
tobiographies of representative ya 
ple or those who have played a large part 
the affairs of life are among the most Busts 
and helpful books, especially for the young; 
for in addition to fostering a taste for knowl- 
edge and stimulating the imagination at many 
points, they give concrete examples of the 
experience, the victories and defeats of those 
who have traveled a path over which to some 
extent at least the reader must pass. Many 
of the hints dropped will prove valuable to the 
aspiring mind. Experiences that were for- 
mative in influence are often more precious 
than volumes of abstract theorizing. 

In The Autobiography of Andrew D. White 
we have one of the most brilliant, interesting, 
instructive and in many ways important works 
of recent decades. The author possesses a 
vivid imagination, a lively sense of humor and 
an excellent command of language, and these 
unite to make a work as fascinating and allur- 
ing as a powerful romance. 

The early chapters cannot fail to prove ex- 
tremely helpful to the ambitious youth who 
desires to live worthily and fit himself for the 
larger duties of life, while the remainder of the 
work possesses double value, containing a vast 
fund of interesting information touching po- 
litical life at home and abroad during the past 
fifty years, and other matters scarcely less in- 
teresting relating to education and other sub- 
jects of general interest, while also being sadly 
suggestive in their warnings and lessons, em- 
phasizing the importance of fortifying the 
mind against subtile and almost inappreciable 
influences that warp the judgment and destroy 
the sense of moral proportion even among 
those who desire to follow the high dictates of 
conscience. The life of Mr. White has been 
one crowned in a large way with what the 
world regards as worthy success. Hence it 
will everywhere be held up for the emulation 
of our youth, and for this very reason it is ex- 
tremely important that the young be shown 
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the fundamentally undemocratic trend of a 
life that in its early manhood promised to 
nobly enrich democracy and become a power- 
ful influence in bulwarking free institutions, 
instead of becoming another of those rapi 
increasing forces that are subtly but positively 
In reading this life-story we were struck by 
the strong contrast it afforded to that of Victor 
ugo’s mother was a 


admirer of Napoleon, but as he advanced in 
manhood he became more and more a disciple 
of democracy. Later in life he, more than 
almost any other great Frenchman of his time, 
came to see and feel that the bed-rock princi- 
ple of democracy which comprehended in its 
fundamental demands justice, freedom and 
fraternity, called for more than mere political 
emancipation. He came to see what Jeffer- 
son before him had seen very clearly, and that 
was that equality of opportunity and of rights 
no less than political equality was imperatively 
demanded by the genius of free government. 
He saw that equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none must be insisted upon if 
democracy was to fulfill her splendid mission; 
and from a democrat of the old school he pro- 
gressed into a social democrat, as he himself 
frequently confessed. Thus, for example, in 
his great criticism of genius and art through- 
out the ages, entitled William Shakespeare 
and written during his exile, he says: 


“The hour has struck for hoisting the ‘All 
for All.”.... 


“The transformation of the crowd into the 
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fluential classes. Let it not be forgotten that 
true Socialism has for its end the elevation of 
the masses to the civic dignity, and that, there- 
fore, its principal care is for moral and intel- 
lectual cultivation. 

“The first hunger is ignorance; Socialism 
wishes, then, above all, to instruct. That 
does not hinder Socialism from being calum- 
niated, and Socialists from being denounved.” 


Now with Mr. White we regret to say this 
process of evolution toward a truly emanci- 
pated humanity was reversed. Our author 
was born into a home where the parents and 
near relatives were either Jeffersonian Dem- 
ocrats or anti-slavery Whigs; so the early in- 
fluences were conducive to the development 
of sound and wholesome democracy, as were 
also the beautiful and simple home-life and 
much of the lad’s early training. It is not 
strange, therefore, that his youth and early 
manhood were marked by a strong bias in 
favor of pure democracy as opposed to Ham- 
iltonianism and all forms of class or reaction- 
ary government. After he finished his edu- 


cation and became well launched in business 
and political life, all this was changed, or at 
least the preponderating environing influences 


were subtly reactionary and favorable to priv- 
ileged interests and class-distinctions. True, 
to his great credit be it said, he maintained 
throughout his public career an active interest 
in civil-service reform, in spite of his loyalty 
in other respects to such spoilsmen as Conkling 
and Platt. 

To the lover of democracy who beholds 
with grave misgivings the rapid reaction to- 
ward imperialism end the ideals present in 
class-ruled lands, and who is not so blinded 
by names as to delude himself with the belief 
that privileged interests are not already gain- 
ing a preponderating influence in our govern- 
ment in all its departments, the slow but grad- 
ual falling away on the part of Mr. White from 
the high, fine democratic ideals of his early 
youth will be at once painful and perplexing; 
for at first sight it seems incomprehensible 
how a man so clear-visioned and logical on 
almost all points, and who at all times im- 
presses us as at heart morally sound, can pos- 
sibly give utterance to such illogical and piti- 
fully superficial sophistries on other occasions. 
The explanation, we think, lies in the follow- 
ing facts: There are certain minds that reach 
out in all directions and quickly grasp ideas, 
facts and theories, assimilate and then reflect 
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them, frequently investing them with a charm 
and interest quite wanting in the hands of 
those from whom they are obtained. Such 
persons show great versatility; they are at 
home in almost any field of research after a 
comparatively short period of study. But 
men of this order of mind are liable to become 
unsafe guides unless they are firmly grounded 
in regard to fundamental facts relating to the 
sphere of thought with which they are con- 
cerned. Thus, for example, if the subject 
relates to politics and the individual in ques- 
tion be a believer in democracy as opposed to 
other forms of government, unless he is firmly 
rooted in the principles which differentiate a 
democracy from all other forms of government, 
he will be liable to become so mentally con- 
fused, after reading able utterances or listen- 
ing continuously to strong men who view 
ernment from the vantage-ground of class- 
rule, that he will reflect thoughts wholly in- 
consistent with the democratic theory of gov- 
ernment, and often will fall into the most so- 
phistical reasoning, making absurd and un- 
warranted comparisons which, while they 
might excite no great surprise if employed by 
a special-pleader for those who are seeking 
privileges or class-advantages, are almost in- 
comprehensible when found in the work of a 
high-minded thinker who imagines himself 
to be a democrat. 

No one familiar with Mr. White’s varied, 
highly stimulating and suggestive work, or 
with this autobiography, will fail, we think, 
to see that he is a typical example of the order 
of mind which we have been describing; and 
by keeping these facts in view the critical read- 
er will find a rational explanation of certain 
amazing exhibitions of fallacious reasoning 
based on false premises and _ ill-considered 
conclusions, and certain wholly unwarranted 
assertions which, coming from a historian, 
are extremely regrettable. Some of these, 
typical examples of which we shall presently 
notice, are so surprising that had the book 
appeared after the author’s death we should 
have found it difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the manuscript had been tampered with 
by interested parties; and because of these 
grave faults in an otherwise excellent work 
worthy of special commendation, we find our- 
selves confronted with a double duty: the 
pleasant task of dwelling on the excellencies 
of the life-story, and the painful but none the 
less important duty of pointing out typical 
examples of sophistical reasoning and unwar- 
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ranted statements that will serve to put the 
reader on his guard and thus prevent a book 
that the discriminating reader will find very 
helpful, from proving perniciously mislead- 
ing if he comes under the fascination of the 
author to such an extent as to cease to be ju- 
dicial. 


Il. YOUTH AND EARLY MANHOOD. 


At the close of the Revolutionary war, Mr. 
White tells us in his opening chapter, a tract 
of about two million acres was set aside in the 
heart of New York state as a military tract, 
for the benefit of the soldiers, and on being 
divided into townships, “an ill-inspired offi- 
cial, in lack of names for so many divisions, 
sprinkled over the whole region the contents 
of his classical dictionary. Thus it was that 
there fell to a beautiful valley upon the head- 
waters of the Susquehanna the name of ‘Ho- 
mer.’ Fortunately the surveyor-general left 
to the mountains, lakes and rivers the names 
the Indians had given them, and so there was 
still some poetical element remaining in the 
midst of that unfortunate nomenclature. The 
counties, too, as a rule, took Indian names, 
so that the town of Homer, with its neighbors, 
Tully, Pompey, Fabius, Lysander, and the 
rest, were embedded in the county of Onon- 


In the little town of Homer, in 1832, An- 
drew D. White was born. “My first recol- 
lections,” he tells us, “are of a big, comforta- 
ble house of brick, in what is now called ‘co- 
lonial style,’ with a ‘stoop,’ long and broad, 
on its southern side, which in summer was 
shaded with honeysuckles. Spreading out 
southward from this was a spacious garden 
filled with old-fashioned flowers, and in this 
I learned to walk. To this hour the 
of a pink brings the whole scene before me.” 

The home into which he was born and his 
early environment were very favorable to the 
development of a noble type of manhood. 
His parents were high-minded New England- 
ers of the old stock, in which moral conviction 
claimed precedence over all else, yet where the 
value of intellectual achievements and the im- 
portance of honest toil were properly rated 
Here we find the sturdiness of old New Eng- 
land before that region had become the dump- 
ing-ground for ignorant immigrants from the 
Old World, with little of the unreasonable 
austerity that marked so many of the early 
descendants of the Puritans and Pilgrims; and 
here also was a love of the beautiful and of art 


that was conspicuous by its absence in the age 
of the Blue Laws. This fact reminds us of 
an important incident mentioned by Mr. White 
which proved in a positive way a formative 
influence and which we give, thinking it will 
probably prove helpfully suggestive to par- 
ents and the young: 


“My father brought home one day, as a 
gift to my mother, a handsome quarto called 
“The Gallery of British Artists.’ 


In school Mr. White’s experiences partook 
of the light and the shadow; yet here also the 
major influences were wholesome and made 
for a worthy inanhood. In his seventh year 
the family removed to Syracuse in order that 
the father might accept the position of presi- 
dent of a bank. Here Andrew entered the 
Syracuse Academy, the p of which 
was Mr. Orrin Root, the father of the late Sec- 
retary of War, and here our author came under 
the influence of James A. Allen, the best teach- 
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er of English literature, he tells us, he has ever 
known. “He seemed to divine the character 
and enter into the purpose of every boy. 
Work under him was a pleasure. His meth- 
ods were very simple. . . . On the moral side 
Mr. Allen influenced many of us by liberaliz- 
ing and broadening our horizon. He was a 
disciple of Channing and an abolitionist, and, 
though he never made the slightest attempt to 
proselyte any of his scholars, the very atmos- 
phere of the school made sectarian bigotry 
impossible. . . . As to physical development, 
every reasonable encouragement was given 
to play. Mr. Allen himself came frequently 
to the play-grounds. He was an excellent 
musician and a most helpful influence was 
exerted by singing, which was a daily exercise 
of the school.” 

In his seventeenth year a serious mistake 
was made by the father in insisting that his 
son should go to a small Episcopalian college 
in western New York instead of to one of the 
great New England universities. The father 
was led to take this ill-advised step by the 
Episcopal bishop and clergyman, both of 
whom insisted that it was all-important that 
the boy have the religious influence of a godly 
institution. Of this experience at the college 
we give an extended account, since it consti- 
tutes an admirable example of our author’s 
felicitous style and also because the facts re- 
lated are pregnant with important truths, es- 
pecially at the present time when a large por- 
tion of our citizens are making open or covert 
attacks on our great public-schools, which are 
denominated as godless, etc., by the church 
which has had the absolute and uninterrupted 
conduct of education in Spain for hundreds 
of years, with results that are familiar to all. 


“It was in the autumn of 1849 that I went 
into residence at the little college and was as- 
signed a very unprepossessing room in a very 
ugly barrack. 


“The college was at its lowest ebb; of dis- 
cipline there was none; there were about forty 
students, the majority of them sons of wealthy 
churchmen, showing no inclination to work 
and much tendency to dissipation. The au- 
thorities of the college could not afford to expel 
or even offend a student, for its endowment 
was so small that it must have all the instruc- 
tion fees possible, and must keep on good terms 
with the wealthy fathers of its scapegrace 
students. The scapegraces soon found this 
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out, and the result was a little pandemonium. 
Only about a dozen of our number studied at 
all; the rest, by translations, promptings, and 
evasions escaped without labor. I have had 
to do since, as student, professor or lecturer, 
with some half-dozen large universities at 
home and abroad, and in all of these together 
have not seen so much carousing and wild 
dissipation as I then saw in this little “Church 
college’ of which the especial boast was that, 
owing to the smal] number of its students, it 
was ‘able to exercise a direct Christian influ- 
ence upon every young man committed to its 
care.” 

“The evidences of this Christian influence 
were not clear. The president of the college, 
Dr. Benjamin Hale, was a clergyman of the 
highest character; a good scholar, an excellent 
preacher, and a wise administrator; but his 
stature was very small, his girth very large, 
and his hair very yellow. When, then, on the 
thirteenth day of the month, there was read 
at chapel from the Psalter the words, ‘And 
there was little Benjamin, their ruler,’ very 
irreverent demonstrations were often made by 
the students, presumably engaged in worship; 
demonstrations so mortifying, indeed, that at 
last the president frequently substituted for 
the regular Psalms of the day one of the beau- 
tiful ‘Selections’ of Psalms which the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church has so wisely incorpor- 
ated into its prayer-book. 

“But this was by no means the worst indig- 
nity which these youth ‘under direct Christian 
influence’ perpetrated upon their reverend 
instructors. It was my privilege to behold a 
professor, an excellent clergyman, seeking to 
quell hideous riot in a student’s room, buried 
under a heap of carpets, mattresses, counter- 
panes, and blankets; to see another clerical 
professor forced to retire through the panel of 
a door under a shower of lexicons, boots, and 
brushes, ard to see even the president himself, 
on one occasion, obliged to leave his lecture- 
room by a ladder from a window, and, on an- 
other, kept at bay by a shower of beer-bottles. 


“Most ingenious were the methods for ‘train- 
ing freshmen,’—one of the mildest being the 
administration of soot and water by a hose- 
pipe thrust through the broken panel of a door. 
Among general freaks I remember seeing 4 
horse turned into the chapel, and a stuffed 
wolf, dressed in a surplice, placed upon the 
roof of that sacred edifice. 

“But the most elaborate thing of the kind 
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I ever saw was the breaking up of a ‘Second 
Adventist’ meeting by a score of student roy- 
sterers. An itinerant fanatic had taken an 
old wooden meeting-house in the lower part 
of the town, had set up on either side of the 
pulpit large canvas representations of the man 
of brass with feet of clay, and other portentous 
characters of the prophecies, and then chal- 
lenged the clergy to meet him in public debate. 
At the appointed time a body of college youth 
appeared, most sober in habit and demure in 
manner, having at their head ‘Bill’ Howell of 
Black Rock and ‘Tom’ Clark of Manlius, the 
two wildest miscreants in the sophomore class, 
each over six feet tall, the latter dressed as a 
respectable farmer, and the former as a coun- 
try clergyman, wearing a dress-coat, a white 
cravat, a tall black hat draped in crape, lean- 
ing on a heavy, ivory-knobbed cane, and car- 
rying ostentatiously a Greek Testament. 
These disguised malefactors, having taken 
their seats in the gallery directly facing the 
pulpit, the lecturer expressed his ‘satisfaction 
at seeing clergymen present,’ and began his 
demonstrations. For about five minutes all 
went well; then ‘Bill’ Howell solemnly arose 
and, in a snuffling voice, asked permission to 
submit a few texts from Scripture. Permis- 
sion being granted, he put on a huge pair of 
goggles, solemnly opened his Greek Testa- 
ment, read emphatically the first passage which 
attracted his attention, and impressively asked 
the lecturer what he had to say to it. At this 
the lecturer, greatly puzzled, asked what the 
reverend gentleman was reading. Upon this 
Howell read in New Testament Greek another 
utterly irrelevant passage. In reply the lectu- 
rer said, rather roughly, ‘If you will speak 
English I will answer you.’ At this Howell 
said with the most humble suavity, ‘Do I 
understand that the distinguished gentleman 
does not recognize what I have been reading ?’ 
The preacher answered, ‘I do n’t understand 
any such gibberish; s ish.” There- 
upon Howell threw back his long black hair 
and launched forth into eloquent denunciation 
as follows: ‘Sir, is it possible that you come 
here to interpret to us the Holy Bible and do 
not recognize the language in which that bless- 
ed book was written? Sir, do you dare to call 
the very words of the Almighty “gibberish” ?’ 
At this all was let loose; some students put 
asafetida on the stove; others threw pigeon- 
shot against the ceiling and windows, making 
a most appaling din, and one wretch put in 


deadly work with a syringe thrust through the 
canvas representation of the man of brass with 
feet of clay. But, alas, Constable John Dey 
had recognized Howell and Clark, even amid 
their disguises. He had dealt with them too 
often before. The next tableau showed them, 
with their tall hats crushed over their heads, 
belaboring John Dey and his myrmidons, and 
presently, with half a dozen other ingenuous 
youth, they were haled to the office of justice. 
The young judge who officiated on this occa- 
sion was none other than a personage who will 
be mentioned with great respect more than 
once in these reminiscences,—Charles James 
Folger,—afterward my colleague in the State 
Senate, Chief Justice of the State and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States.” 


After a year of such experiences Andrew 
rebelled, but his father was obdurate and sent 
him back to the Christian institution, from 
which he soon ran away in disgust, taking 
refuge with a former tutor in Moravia. His 
father for a time was implacable, but at length 
the persuasive influence of the mother and his 
deep love for the boy led him to relent, and the 
son was welcomed home and permitted to 
carry out his own strong desire and go to Yale. 
There he distinguished himself in many ways, 
carrying off several honors, and his oration at 
the close of his studies produced so favorable 
an impression on Governor Seymour of Con- 
necticut that on the latter’s being nominated 
to the position of minister to St. Petersburg, 
young Mr. White was invited to become an 
attaché, a position which he accepted, though 
in order to prepare himself for the duties at 
the Russian capital he spent a year in Paris, 
boarding in a family where not a word of Eng- 
lish was spoken and attending important lec- 
tures at the Sorbunne and elsewhere as well as 
assiduously studying French. He spent but 
six months in St. Petersburg, but they were 
rendered memorable on account of the Cri- 
mean war being then in progress. After leav- 
ing Russia he spent one year at the University 
of Berlin, after which he traveled extensively 
in Austria and Italy. Thus during an absence 
of three years he greatly broadened and deep- 
ened his education. to America 
he accepted a chair in the University of Mich- 
igan, and here much of his noblest and most 
important work was accomplished. At that 
time he was full of the enthusiasm of youth 
and the powerful influence of Jefferson and 
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other leaders of true democracy dominated 
his thought-world. He was an ardent free- 
trader and his travels abroad had at that time 
served to increase his love and, we may say, 
passion, for liberal institutions and the funda- 
mental demands of pure democracy. During 
the Civil war his health broke down and he 
spent some time in Europe, striving to check 
the strong current of sympathy in England, 
France and elsewhere for the Southern States. 
On his return in 1863, he was nominated and 
elected senator to represent the Syracuse dis- 
trict in the New York legislature. Here, as 
chairman of the Committee on Education, 
Mr. White wrought aa important service to 
the state, and it is interesting to note that at 
this time he came into friendly relation with 
Ezra Cornell, a relation which ripened into 
the most intimate friendship and from which 
after years of battling and many disappoint- 
ments, Cornell University was born and car- 
ried forward to triumphant success. 

One of the most important duties assigned 
our author when in the senate was service on 
the legislative committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the frightful sanitary conditions of New 
York city under the plundering, corrupt, ig- 
norant and viciously incompetent rule of Tam- 
many Haji. Already the sinister shadow of 
Tweed fell upon the city. He had not as yet 
gained control of the government. Tammany, 
however, always an organized appetite inno- 
cent of principle or even any faint idea of moral 
rectitude, was as usual the master of the me- 
tropolis. At the head of the health depart- 
ment was a certain Boole, and under him were 
a number of ignorant aliens who, though ap- 
pointed as health-inspectors, were no more 
competent for the task than the red men on 
the reservations. 


“Whole districts in the most crowded wards 
were in the worst possible sanitary condition. 
There was probably at that time nothing to 
approach it in any city in Christendom save, 
possibly, in Naples. Great blocks of tene- 
ment-houses were owned by men who kept 
low drinking-bars in them, each of whom, 
having secured from Boole the position of 
‘health-officer,’ steadily resisted all sanitary 
improvement or even inspection. Many of 
these tenement houses were known as ‘fever 
nests’; through many of them small-pox fre- 
quently raged, and from them it was constantly 
communicated to other parts of the city.” 
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The inefficiency of a city government oper- 
ated under boss and machine-rule, and how 
through the criminal negligence of our electors 
such conditions are permitted to imperil the 
physical life as well as corrupt the morals and 
destroy civic integrity is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing description of scenes which occurred 
before the legislative committee in this Tam- 
many investigation: 


“Against the citizens’ committee, headed 
by Judge Whiting and Mr. Eaton, Boole, 
aided by a most successful Tammany lawyer 
of the old sort, John Graham, fought with 
desperation. In order to disarm hi assailants 
as far as possible, he brought before the com- 
mittee a number of his ‘health-officers’ and 
‘sanitary inspectors,’ whom he evidently 
thought best qualified to pass muster; but as 
one after another was examined and cross- 
examined, neither the cunning of Boole nor 
the skill of Mr. Graham could prevent the 
revelation of their utter unfitness. In the 
testimony of one of them the whole monstrous 
absurdity culminated. Judge Whiting ex- 
amining him before the commission with ref- 
erence to a case of small-pox which had occur- 
red within his district, and to which, as health 
officer it was his duty to give attention, and 
asking him if he remembered the case, witness 
answered that he did. The following dia- 
logue then ensued: 

“Q. ‘Did you visit this sick person ?’ 

“A. ‘No, sir.’ 

“Q. ‘Why did you not?’ 

“A. ‘Forthe samereason that you would not.’ 

“Q. ‘What was that reason ?’ 

“A. ‘I didn’t want to catch the disease 
myself.” 

“Q. ‘Did the family have any sort of med- 
ical aid ?’ 

“A. ‘Yes.’ 

“Q. ‘From whom did they have it ?’ 

“A. ‘From themselves; they was “high- 
jinnicks” (hygienics).’ 

“Q. ‘What do you mean by “highjin- 
nicks” ?° 

“A. ‘I mean persons who doctor them- 
selves.” 

“After other answers of a similar sort the 
witness departed; but for some days afterward 
Judge Whiting edified the court, in his exam- 
ination of Boole’s health officers and i 
ors, by finally asking each one whether he 
had any ‘highjinnicks’ in his health-district. 
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Some answered that they had them somewhat; 
some thought that they had them ‘pretty bad’; 
others thought that there was ‘not much of it’; 
others claimed that they were ‘quite serious’; 
and, finally, in the examination of a certain 
health-officer who was very anxious to show 
that he had done his best, there occurred the 
following dialogue which brought down the 
a 
Q. (By Judge Whiting.) ‘Mr. Health- 

Officer, have you had any “highjinnicks” in 
your district ?” 

“A. ‘Yes, sir.’ 

“Q. ‘Much?’ 

“A. ‘Yes, sir, quite a good deal.’ 

“Q. ‘Have you done anything in regard to 
them ?” 

“A. ‘Yes, sir; I have done all that I could.’ 

“Q. ‘Witness, now, on your oath, do you 
know what the word “highjinnicks” means ?’ 

“A. ‘Yes, sir.’ 

“Q. ‘What does it mean?’ 

“A. ‘It means the bad smells that arise 
from standing water.’” 


Another valuable service rendered to his 
state by Mr. White was his successfully pre- 


venting the passage of a Tammany bill that 
would have given one-half of Ward’s Island 
to the Roman Catholics for a protectory for 
Catholic children. “I was opposed,” says 
Mr. White, “to voting such a vast landed prop- 
erty belonging to the city into the hands of any 
church, and I fought the bill at all stages. In 
committee of the whole, and at first reading, 
priestly influence led a majority to vote for it, 
but at last, despite all the efforts of Tammany 
Hall, it was defeated.” 


Ill. MATURE YEARS. 


This review has already reached such a 
length that we find it impossible to give any- 
thing like the space we desire to a notice of the 
diplomatic, educational and political career 
of Mr. White after he reached his thirty-fifth 
year. We shall therefore have to content 
ourselves with the enumeration of some of his 
leading achievements, the most important of 
which was the building up of Cornell Univer- 
sity. This noblelabor would be sufficient glory 
for any one life, and the story of the years of 
struggle and battle are most interestingly told. 

In politics he became more and more an 
old-line Republican, whose association with 
such men as Conkling, Platt and others of their 
class, while it failed to make him desert his 
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strong civil-service views, gradually exerted 
that benumbing reactionary influence over 
his mind that has marked the Republican 
party since it became recreant to its early high 
moral ideals and yielded to the manipulations 
and rule of such political bosses as Roscoe 
Conkling, Matthew Quay, T. C. Platt, Senator 
Aldrich, Mark Hanna and other representa- 
tives, advocates and beneficiaries, on the one 
hand, and servants on the other, of privileged 
interests and public-service corporations. Mr. 
White was also for a time a director in the New 
York Central Railroad, and a bank official, 
and his business and political environment 
thus became more and more reactionary and 
Hamiltonian in its character. Also, his so- 
journ in monarchal lands since the conserva- 
tism of age has crept upon him has exerted a 
very perceptible reactionary influence over 
his mental vision. 

This falling away from the high, fine ideals 
of his youth, and the appreciable dissatisfac- 
tion with the old-time democratic atmosphere 
and the ideals and principles of the Declara- 
tion and the fathers, is to us one of the saddest 

possible in the life of a man who 
has filled a large place in the public eye and 
who has, we believe, been himself unconscious 
of the change which has been 
subtly obscuring his old-time moral vision, 
until he has become in later years more and 
more an echo of the paid special-pleaders of 
corporations and privileged interests. 
IV. LIMITATIONS AND LAPSES. 


We know of no recent volume which so 
clearly and boldly illustrates the amazing ex- 
tent to which environment, prejudice, per- 
sonal friendship and association may warp the 
judgment and render possible incredible ex- 
hibitions of sophistry in impressionable and 
receptive minds that have not been sufficiently 
firmly rooted in fundamental moral verities 
and the basic demands of democracy as does 
this work. It will be impossible for us to 
more than briefly touch upon one or two typi- 
cal instances that will serve, however, to em- 
phasize the fact and to put the young reader 
on his guard. In our editorial on “Andrew 
D. White’s Special Plea for Priva: 
of Railways” we have dwelt somewhat at 
length upon the sophistical reasonings which 
are a marked feature of this mental and moral 
confusion; and in the following we shall try 
to illustrate how these disintegrating influ- 
ences have led to a complete change in his 
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entire ideals along certain fundamental lines, 
and also how they have caused some of the 
most amazingly reckless and _ ill-considered 
statements. 

Shortly after Mr. White’s creditable service 
on the legislative investigating committee that 
exposed the frightful sanitary condition of New 
York city under machine-rule, our author was 
called to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa address 
at Yale Commencement. His subject was 
“The Greatest Foe of Republics,” and in 
speaking of his argument Mr. White says: 


“The fundamental idea was that the greatest 
foe of modern states, and especially of repub- 
lics, is a political caste supported by rights and 
privileges. The treatment was mainly his- 
torical, one of the main illustrations being 
drawn from the mistake made by Richelieu 
in France, who, when he had completely 
broken down such a caste, failed to destroy 
its privileges, and so left a body whose oppres- 
sions and assumptions finally brought on the 
French Revolution.” 


Here was an exhibition of the clear vision 
of a young man not yet under the potent in- 
fluence of boss-rule, but who later became so 
blinded to the vital truths so concisely stated 
above that we find him training with such 
political bosses as Roscoe Conkling and T. C. 
Platt, and who, after bravely and ably cham- 
pioning the principles of free-trade, came so 
under the spell of privileged interests that he 
became a pronounced protectionist, a cham- 
pion of the banking interests and a special- 
pleader for the private-ownership of natural 
monopolies, although no honest student of 
present-day political or economic conditions 
in America can deny that, apart from monop- 
oly in land, these three beneficiaries of special 
privilege and class-legislation have been the 
supreme causes of the destruction of our old- 
time republic through that worst of all foes of 
free institutions—a political caste led by un- 
scrupulous bosses and rendered all-powerful 
through corrupt political machines wholly 
subservient to privileged interests. 

The strange power that Roscoe Conkling 
seemed to exert over Mr. White was doubtless 
due largely to the fact that the latter was in a 
way one of Mr. Conkling’s sponsors in his po- 
litical debut, and nothing is clearer than that 
anything for which Mr. White felt himself in 
@ positive way responsible had a very biasing 
effect on his judgment. A notable instance 
of this is found in his manifest admiration for 
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such typical machine-politicians and cham- 
pions of privileged interests as Senator Foraker. 
The fact that the Ohio politician was a student 
at Cornell when Mr. White was its president 
seemed to have blinded him completely to the 
limitations and weaknesses of his former pupil; 
while for so noble a type of high-minded and 
incorruptible statesmanship as William J. 
Bryan our author entertains such unmeasured 
aversion and contempt that he permits no 
opportunity to pass to sneer at and unjustly 
criticize him. A striking example of this in- 
justice is found in a passage which reveals 
Mr. White’s latter-day antipathy to exhibi- 
tions of spontaneous enthusiasm on the part 
of the public at great conventions. In this 
passage, in which we have all the contempt 
which the old Bourbon aristocracy of France 
and the satellites of the Stuarts felt for the 
honest enthusiasm of the great masses, Mr. 
White intimates that Mr. Bryan’s nomination 
was due to the galleries—an implication which 
is as wide of the truth as the rest of the criti- 
cism is unjust. To anyone present at the 
Chicago convention it is needless to state that 
the vast majority of the delegates were un- 
compromisingly pledged to a radical candi- 
date. Mr. Cleveland by the secret bond-deal 
and other unpopular acts, and by his studied 
ignoring of his ante-election pledges for rad- 
ical tariff-reduction, which had led to his tri- 
umphant election, had all but destroyed the 
Democratic party, as was clearly shown in the 
Congressional election preceding the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Bryan, when the greatest Republi- 
can tidal-wave known in recent years swept 
the land. In vain did the Whitney-Hiil-Wall- 
street contingent strive with flattering prom- 
ises and seductive visions, such as the priest- 
hood of high finance knows so well how to 
conjure up, to influence those delegates. The 
more they labored the higher rose the indig- 
nation against the plutocratic wing of the party 
and the more positive was their determination 
to nominate a radical Western man. It is said 
that Garfield’s speech nominating Sherman 
centered the opposition to General Grant on 
Garfield, and in like manner did the magnifi- 
cent address of Mr. Bryan center the friends 
of democracy who were fighting the wealth 
and corrupting influence of Wall street, on 
the young but by no means untried statesman 
whose fine public record, like that of Lincoln 
before him, proved him to be a loyal friend of 
the people and an incorruptible statesman. 

In denouncing the practice of permitting 
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the people to witness the nominatio 1s of their 
national candidates, Mr. White says: 


“The whole thing is a monstrous abuse. 
Attention has been called to it by thinking 
Democrats as well as by Republicans, who 
have seen in it a sign of deterioration which has 
produced many unfortunate consequences and 
will produce more. It is the old story of the 
French Convention overawed by a gallery mob 
and mistaking the mob whimsies of a city for 
the sober judgment of the country. One re- 
sult of it the whole nation saw when, in more 
recent years, a youthful member of Congress, 
with no training to fit him for executive duties, 
was suddenly, by the applause of such a mob, 
imposed upon the Democratic National Con- 
vention as a candidate for the presidency. 
Those who recall the way in which ‘the boy 
orator of the Platte’ became the Democratic 
candidate for the Chief Magistracy over sev- 
enty millions of people, on account of a few 
half-mawkish, half-blasphemous phrases in a 
convention speech, can bear witness to the 
necessity of a reform in this particular—a re- 
form which will forbid a sensation-seeking city 
mob to usurp the function of the whole people 
of our Republic.” 


The spectacle of Mr. White characterizing 
Mr. Bryan’s speech as blasphemous is well- 
calculated to excite the risibilities of the most 
taciturn. Our author’s assumption, based 
on ignorance of facts, that it was the gallery 
and not the delegates that led to the majority 
of votes being cast for Bryan is one of many 
illustrations of looseness in dealing with facts 
of a political character that occur with painful 
frequency in this work. Another example of 
Mr. White’s blindly partisan and reactionary 
views in regard to Mr. Bryan occurs in his 
description of his reply to an address by Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith, in which he had held 
that one of the greatest dangers to our nation 
arose from plutocracy,—a fact which, by the 
way, no intelligent thinker of the day, in view 
of recent events, can question. But Mr. 
White, who twenty-five years before had pub- 
licly declared that the greatest foe of republics 
is a political caste supported by rights and 
privileges, now gives utterance to these senti- 
ments in answer to Professor Smith: 


“TI took pains to show that the whoie spirit 
of our laws is iu favor of the rapid dispersion 
of great properties, and that, within the re- 
membrance of many present, a large number 
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of the greatest fortunes in the United States 
had been widely dispersed. As to other dec- 
larations regarding dangers arising from the 
acquisition of foreign territory and the like, 
I insisted that all these dangers were as noth- 
ing compared to one of which we were then 
having a striking illustration—namely, dem- 
agogism; and I urged, what I have long deeply 
felt, that the main source of danger to repub- 
lican institutions is now, and always has been, 
the demagogism which seeks to array labor 
against capital, employee against employer, 
profession against profession, class against 
class, section against section. I mentioned 
the name of no one; but it must have been 
clear to all present how deeply I felt regarding 
the issues which each party represented, and 
especially regarding the resort to the lowest 


form of demagogism which Mr. Bryan was 
then making, in the desperate aftempt to save 


his falling fortunes.” 


It would be difficult to find, outside this 
work, more striking illustrations of loose or 
reckless utterances than are contained in the 
above. All men know that under present 
methods of high finance, by which the plutoc- 
racy operates, the vast fortunes being acquired 
are as a rule only augmented from year to year 
as the gamblers play with loaded dice and 
through their virtual ownership of the gov- 
ernment feel perfectly free to do what would 
land poor men in the penitentiary. 

One other typical example of our author’s 
looseness in statement of facts occurs when 
he is speaking of the rejoicing in Europe over 
Mr. McKinley’s reélection. He says: 

“Not only at home, but abroad, as I can 
amply testify, the news of his reélection was 
received with general satisfaction, and most 
of all by those who wish well to our country 
and cherish hopes that government by the 
people and for the people may not be brought 
to naught by the wild demagogism which has 
wrecked all great republics thus far.” 


Here we find a man whose special preten- 
sion is that. he is a historian, recklessly declar- 
ing that “wild demagogism” has wrecked all 
great republics thus far. Why did not the 
author enumerate all the great republics thus 
destroyed? Why, indeed, if he dared not 
presume upon the ignorance of the public to 
such an extent as to cite the great republics 
that have thus been overthrown, did he not 
enumerate some of the little republics that 
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owed their destruction to causes other than 
those of the domination of privileged interests 
or the sword of force? The great Roman 
republic, of course, towers in history as the 
most conspicuous of the attempts of a great 
ancient people to realize republican govern- 
ment, but Mr. White would hardly have had 
the hardihood to contend that its dewnfall 
was due to “wild demagogism.” Florence, 
Venice and Milan rise before the mind as three 
typical attempts at republican government in 
medieval-and early modern times; but their 
overthrow was not due to “wild demagogism.” 
On the other hand, they went down by the 
three ways through which republics perish 
or pass into eclipse. Venice went down 
through political caste supported by rights and 
privileges, such as Mr. Whit« in 1864 describ- 
ed. The republic of Florence was destroyed 
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Hecla Sandwith. By Edward Uffington Val- 
entine. Cloth. Pp. 484. Price, $1.50. 


Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Ir 1s « pleasure to notice a romance of Amer- 
ican life so instinct with artistic, literary and 
scientific excellence as Hecla Sandwith. Here 
speaks the poet, the historian and the psychol- 
ogist. The simple grace of style, enriched by 
the vivid imagination of one who observes 
nature through the eye of the artist, would 
lend so strong a charm to a far inferior romance 
as to make its reading a pleasure. The style 
is, however, but the raiment—a fabric woven 
with rich hues and shotted with golden threads 
—that garments the romance in which the 
historian presents with the fidelity of the real- 
ist and the discernment of the artist a sectional 
view of American life in one of the great com- 
monwealths in the meridian period of the last 
century. Yet again, the historian’s picture, 
fine, true and valuable as it is, is not the su- 
preme excellence of Hecla Sandwith, but cor- 
responds to the body, while the reflections of 
humanity in varying aspects and the action 
and interaction of the leading or predominant 
emotions of the human mind furnish the living, 
palpitating soul of the story. The depiction 
of human life is so true, so simple and con- 
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through the cunning of wealth employed by 
the great banking-firm of the di Medici fam- 
ily. Milan lost her momentary breath of 
freedom through the sword of force in the 
hands of Sforza. Political caste, wealth and 
privileged interests, and martial force—these 
are the supreme foes of republics. 

These examples will be sufficient to illus- 
trate the reckless character of our author's 
statements whenever the facts run counter to 
his prejudices and views which in later years 
he has imbibed from the privileged interests 
and reactionary influences that have environed 
him; while the further illustration to which 
we have alluded, of his sopkistical reasoning, 
found in our editorial, will serve to place the 
reader on his guard—something that is neces- 
sary in a book so ingly written and which 
contains so much of interest and value. 
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vincing, that we see and know the various 
characters; they are old acquaintances; we 
have known many of their type. This fine 
mirroring forth of humanity is complemented 
by the presentation of some glimpses of the 
occult or hidden workings of the soul that are 
very fine. Mr. Valentine, though a poet and 
a historian, is also a psychologist of no mean 
pewer. Present-day fiction presents few 
truer or finer objective illustrations of the 
strange and inexplicable workings of the hu- 
man mind under certain conditions and of the 
power of the imagination to idealize in one 
instance while failing to note finer manifesta- 
tions of ideal qualities in another, under cer- 
tain conditions, than is seen in the compelling 
fascination experienced by Hecla for her 
cousin,—a fascination largely due to long 
idealization on the one hand and to the feeling 
that he is forever denied her on account of 
her father’s views on the other. 

Why is it that we most desire that which 
seems just beyond our grasp, and why does 
the mind so frequently turn instinctively from 
that which others would force upon us, even 
though it be the very thing which, if left to 
ourselves, we would most certainly have de- 
sired? Here we have in Hecla Sandwith, 
Wentworth Oliver and Richard Hallett psy- 
chological studies very true and deeply sug- 
gestive. Richard Hallett of all men is the one 
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who by nature and temperament could best 
fil] the measure of love in the life of a great 
soul like Hecla; and yet she has dwelt on the 
image and remembrance of her favorite cousin 
during her school-days when away from home, 
until she has created an ideal which transcends 
all reality. Then comes the revelation that 
she loves this cousin, and also the knowledge 
that her idolized but sternly religious father 
will never consent to the union, while he does 
desire his child to wed the young Englishman, 
Richard Hallett. This more and more she 
comes to feel to be her duty, but love makes 
supreme demands on life; nothing must claim 
priority to its imperial sway. It is something 
that cannot be driven, and duty’s lash but 
serves to deaden the tender sentiments that, 
had there been no implied compulsion, would 
doubtless have arisen between two natures so 
essentially noble and co as Richard 
and Hecla. Love glorifies the object of its 
voluntary affection, but once make duty love’s 
taskmaster, and the little god becomes critical, 
searching for faults and flaws where otherwise 
it had been blind to all imperfections. And 
so we find Hecla at length wedded, through 
fidelity to her sense of duty, to Richard, a 
noble, self-sacrificing, manly, tender, generous 
and courageous man; and yet she becomes 
blind to all his finer qualities, magnifying his 
failings and falsely construing his acts and 
deeds, until at length a rupture comes and the 
husband sails for Europe. When gone, she 
knows that never again will she see him unless 
she sends for him. A great revulsion takes 
place. The feeling that duty had bound, and 
which had proved so galling, has vanished. 
Again her future lies in her hands, and with 
this freedom her eyes are opened and love, 
which before had beheld a master, now sees 
only the glorified ideal of manhood. 

The psychological feature of the story alone 
would give permanent interest to the romance. 
It is, however, only one of many excellencies 
that combine to make Hecla Sandwith a story 
that novel readers who enjoy good literature 
cannot afford to ignore. 





The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne. By William 
J. Locke. Cloth. Pp. 304. Price, $1.50. 
New York: John Lane. 


SHoutp the title of this work attract some 
reader in search of the meditations of a mod- 
ern Marcus Aurelius, he will quickly be dis- 
illusioned. The hero is a man of the world 
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with much of the cynicism of many modern 
intellectuals who are society people; and yet, 

down in his heart there is a finer sense 
of morality in regard to many things than is 
to-day evinced by many who make great pre- 
tensions to Christian virtue. The chief dis- 
tinguishing quality of the story, however, is 
found in the literary and artistic merit rather 
than in its ethical worth. Clearly ‘t is a tale 
written to amuse. The author possesses a 
peculiarly brilliant and finished style. Here 
on almost every page the reader will encounter 
bright epigrams, some satirical, some cynical, 
others wholesomely smile-provoking. Then 
again, the concept is unique and entirely out 
of the dead level of commonplace situations 
in most society novels; and finally, it presents 
in a very striking manner many of the extremes 
that mark what is considered conventionally 
proper in the society of the Occident and the 
Orient. 


The hero early in the tale encounters a y young 
girl of English parentage whose mother 
married a Turk. The ch'ld has been reared 
ina harem. She has managed to escape with 
a young man who had sympathy for her peril- 
ous condition, as she is about to be married 
to an aged Mohammedan. This youth, how- 
ever, is himself married, and on reaching Eng- 
land he sends her to London and blows out 
his own brains. This homeless and friend- 
less girl encounters Sir Marcus. His heart 
is moved by her story, and her great beauty 
exercises a powerful spell over him. He 
adopts her as his ward. Then follows a series 
of more or less exciting happenings. During 
all this time the magic influence of love is work- 
ing in the heart of the old cynic, and at length 
the consummation of his heart’s desire is ful- 
filed when he wins the love of his ward, who, 
however, in the meantime has run away with 
one of Sir Marcus’ friends, only to learn the 
bitter lesson which millions of confiding girls 
have learned before they have realized the 
baseness of some men’: natures. 


On Lije’s Stairway. By Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles. Cloth. Pp. 126. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Dana Estes & Company. 


In THE May ARENA we noticed at length 
Love Triumphant, Mr. Knowles’ second vol- 
ume of verse. Since its appearance we have 
received a volume of the third edition of his 
earlier work entitled On Lije’s Stairway, which 
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full of charming verse, with several poems in 
which the author strikes the deeper note, is, 
we are glad to note, not so excellent as his 
second book,—a fact which confirms our be- 
lief that this poet has a real future before him. 
Space forbids our quoting more than one 
poem from this work, but it is a gem that our 
readers will prize, for here the poet strikes the 
keynote of democracy’s demand. The brave, 
true and powerful, never aping ancient error, 
never cowering when truth calls for a cham- 
pion, never silent when justice needs a defend- 
er, yet ever gentle and pitiful for the weak, 
ever so clean-souled as to draw with magic 
power the open-hearted innocence of child- 
hood,—such is the poet’s ideal of what democ- 
racy should represent. 
“Ofttimes, Democracy, thou seem’st to me 
Not what the poets paint—a virgin fair, 
With soft limbs, and pale cheeks of purity 
Framed in the splendid noonday of her hair; 
Ney. but some Western Titan, bare of breast, 
uge-legged, low-browed, and bearded as of old, 
A man of mountain muscle, and a chest 
Whose lungs indifferent drink the heat, the cold. 
Thy laugh shakes empires to their fall; thy curse 
Makes buried tyrannies tremble in their graves,— 
The Erie cataract has no thunders worse, 
Nor hoarse-mouthed Hatteras harvesting her 


waves. 
Yet, coarse, colossal,—thou art tender too; 
Though crouching nations hasten at thy beck 
7 ee ho , weakness finds thee true, 
e face of childhood nestles on thy neck. 


O pioneer of all the years to be, 
ing the axe that fells the trees of Time, 
Thy monstrous beauty meaneth more to me 
an all the goddesses of youth and rhyme.” 


The Quakeress. By Charles Heber Clark 
(Max Adeler). [Illustrated in colors. 
Cloth. Pp. 390. Price, $1.50. Philadel- 
phia: The John C. Winston Company. 


The Quakeress is a romance told with charm- 
ing simplicity and full of delicate touches. It 
is also instinct with human life; it thrills with 
the palpitation of human souls under stress 
and strain. It opens in the sunshine; a gar- 
den heavy with the perfume of fragrant flow- 
ers; trees drooping with luscious fruit; birds 
chirp and sing in the boughs and vines; while 
under a great tree are seated the two Quaker 
lovers and before them stretch valley, stream 
and hills. Fair and engaging as is the scene, 
however, almost with the opening lines we 
catch a warning note. A sense of uneasiness 
is present. Something impresses us that we 
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are approaching the shadow; that into the 
fabric of life with which we are here concerned 
the Norns are weaving the dark thread of 
tragedy; that the gloriously brilliant threads 
with which the pattern opens will soon be 
shifted in the hands of destiny, and that black 
will form the background. And this feeling, 
of which we only catch a glimpse in the open- 
ing chapters, steadily creeps upon us with ir- 
resistible force as the young life of the heroine, 
in the hands of ruthless fate, is blighted and 
smitten for the rest of her little journey. 

The story deals with a beautiful young 
Quakeress and her lover, a wealthy young 
Quaker, noble, fine, and true, but a man who 
does not arouse any thrill of ecstasy in the girl. 
Later there comes a dashing young Southerner 
on the scene who is brilliant, impulsive, reck- 
less and of compelling personality. He cap- 
tures the girl’s heart. All the pent-up love 
of her strong nature goes out to this youth, 
who does not, however, tell her until he has 
completely won her heart, that he has already 
married in Mexico, where he ran away from 
his wife and does not now know whether or 
not she lives. This blow is followed by others. 
Then the war breaks out. The Southerner 
enters the Confederate army and is killed. 
His death takes all the sunshine out of the 
girl’s life. Her old-time lover, however, 
proves her good angel in the hour of her dark- 
ness and distress and is all that man may be 
to woman in such a night-time of the soul. 

The character-drawing is excellent. There 
are some highly dramatic passages and the 
story is replete with incidents and adventures. 
Perhaps its greatest value lies in its worth as 
a careful, interesting and faithful psychologi- 
cal study. 


The Measure of a Man. By Charles Brodie 
Patterson. Cloth. Pp. 298. Price, $1.20. 
New York: The Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 


Tuis volume is in our judgment by far the 
best work that has come from the pen of Dr. 


Patterson. It may be said to represent his 
ripest thought and to epitomize in a remark- 
ably clear and comprehensible manner the 
philosophy, ethics and therapy contained in 
his preceding books. The keynotes of the 
work are found in these two passages from 
the New Testament: 


“For the earnest expectation of the creature 
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waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God.”—Romans 8: 19. 

“Till we all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of Ged, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.”—Ephesians 4: 13. 


The volume is divided into two parts. The 
first, entitled “In His Image,” contains four 
chapters in which we have a strong, clear and 
thoughtful discussion of “The Natural Man,” 
“The Rational Man,” “The Psychic Man,” 
and “The Spiritual Man.” Part II. is con- 
cerned with “The Son of Man as Man,” “As 
an Idealist,” ““As a Teacher,” and “As a 
Healer.” 

The purpose of the author is thus set forth 
in the preface: 


“T have one desire uppermost in my mind; 
it is that it may carry a word of hope to those 
who feel their need of greater life and light. 
In it I have tried to show, in so far as lay within 
my power, different stages or degrees of growth 
in human life, and that all these varying de- 
grees are necessary; that the very mistakes 
and sins of men tend to bring about the fuller 
and more complete life; that in the grand 
economy of the universe nothing is lost, but 
that all things work together for good, whether 
we name them good or evil. Knowing this 
to be true, my message is optimistic; one of 
peace and good-will to all men; one of 
to the sick, and recovery of sight to the blind, 
or liberty to those in captivity; one wherein 
the acceptable year of the Lord is proclaimed.” 


There have been many works written dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century dealing with 
what is populariy termed the New Thought. 
Some have been concerned principally with 
the religious side of the philosophy; others 


’ have laid special stress on its metaphysics; all 


have more or less emphasized the curing of 
disease through mental or spiritual treatment, 
or the stimulation and arousing of the latent 
mental and spiritual energies resident in the 
soul of man. Many of these works have con- 
tained much that is thoughtful and helpful; 
others have been extreme and visionary when 
not rambling and lacking in logical sequence. 
But we know of no single presentation of the 
New Thought philosophy in its various aspects 
so thoroughly satisfying as this volume. It 
is a sane, temperate and deeply religious work 
that will appeal to all earnest men and women 
who are interested in metaphysical thought 


in so far as it relates to primitive Christian 
and modern mental healing of disease. 

In ethical matters as they relate to present- 
day business life Dr. Patterson evinces a clear 
insight. He recognizes fundamental truth 
about which there seems to be much confusion 
among modern religious leaders. Thus, for 
example, he says: 


“In referring to the outward manifestation 
of the inner power, the question is often asked: 
Is there a law of success? Yes, undoubtedly 
there is; but it is not, to my mind, a thing that 
can be reduced to 1. axiom. . . . ‘Guides to 
financial success,’ “Success vibrations,’ ‘Infal- 
lible rules for success,’ and their like, are, in 
my estimation, vain imaginings except as their 
influence may make for the a 
development, of the individual. I do not 
question the sincerity of those who profess to 
transmit these ‘success waves’ to others, but 
I do question their wisdom and their knowl- 
edge of law. 

“There is a law of success, but it is merely 
the same law that governs all genuine growth, 
in which the lesser is included in the greater, 
and the unfoldment is from inner to outer. 
Outward conditions must fall in line with the 
inner development. That is the law. A con- 
fident assurance keeps pace with this develop- 
ment. ‘Distrust of one’s self really means 
consciousness of wrong.’ 

“Again, we must pay for what we get. We 
must give a just equivalent for all the world 
gives us. Money is no equivalent, unless that 
money stands as a symbol of previous effort 
put forth. We must give ourselves in ex- 
change for the fulfilment of our desires—or 
what is given us. 

“A man’s moral status depends in large 
measure upon how his income is 
Some one works for the interest that comes to 
him from the money he has invested, and how 
that some one works should concern the re- 
ceiver of the interest; and yet we give such 
matters only superficial consideration, if any. 
While we are ‘making a living,’ let us endeavor 
to make a life as well. 

“Joy in activity, the love of work, is one of 
the fundamental passions of the human soul, 
and it is because this passion has heen misdi- 
rected that we have the economic conditions 
of to-day. Misused power on the one side 
begets overwork on the other, and so is brought 
about the lack of poise and the preponderance 
of misery in our present social relations. 
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“All reasonable effort put forth in the mak- 
ing of money is laudable when a just equiva- 
lent is given for what one receives. But the 
getting of money without giving a return is the 
curse of our age. The effort to get rich quick- 
ly, regardless of what the effect is going to be 
upon the lives of others, has brought more 
misery, crime and degradation into human 
life than has almost any other one thing in 
recent years. People barter away everything 
that should be held dear in their insane money- 
getting efforts; for a man is not balanced who 
will sell his honor, or his friends, or any real 
or true thing in life, taking for its equivalent 
the dollar that thieves can steal.” 


And again, in his discourse on the Son of 
Man, he says: 


“Another fact of deep significance in the 
life of Jesus is that he was a wage-earner. 
He had no respect for the money-changers 
who were parasites feeding on the fruit of 
other men’s industry. His method of earn- 
ing his living was direct—he gave value for 
value; he did as he would be done by. Only 
the man who has worked with his hands can 
enter into the true value of things; he alone 
knows that there is no short cut to the goal; 
knows the patient hours of toil necessary to 
attainment; and he knows, as the man who 
has reaped all his life where he has not sown 
can never know, how to place upon whatever 
he gives in return for honest work the true 
estimate.” 

Persons interested in metaphysical healing 
and the New Thought philosophy, and espec- 
ially those who are interested in Christian 
healing or an exposition of the modern meta- 
physical concept of Christ as a healer, should 
not fail to read this volume. 


Thomas Cranmer and the English Reforma- 
tion. By Albert Frederick Pollard, A.M. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 400. Price, $1.50. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Few Books are so helpful to young and old 
as well-written biographies of the great ones 
of history who have left an indelible impress 
on national life or the civilization of which 
they were products; and at the present time 
no works, in our judgment, are more needed 
than the biographies of the men who have 
been positive conscience-forces in the develop- 
ment of modern civilization, for we are living 
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in an age when wealth and material posses- 
sions have so fascinated the intellect of civil- 
ization that college, press, church and other 
centers of civic, social and individual life are 
strangely dead to the influence of high, true 
idealism. Nothing to-day is so needed as the 
voice of the true prophet, aflame with moral 
enthusiasm and who, thoughtless of self and 
the praise or blame of the shallow and the soul- 
less, dedicates his life, his all, to arousing the 
conscience of sleeping society. Works like 
Professor Pollard’s, dealing as they do with 
the great moment in history in which the con- 
science-element dominated life to such a de- 
gree that civilization was lifted many steps up 
the steep pathway of progress, are of inesti- 
mable worth. 

Cranmer was at once one of the most com- 
manding and one of the weakest great men of 
a great epoch. That he was largely the vic- 
tim of a time of great stress and strain and of 
circumstances ‘that tried him as few have ever 
been tried, are facts that have too frequently 
been overlooked by those who in happier and 
freer ages have assumed to sit in judgment on 
one who was tempted and tried as few have 
ever been tried. It is with great satisfaction 
that we note in this very able and valuable 
work a resolute determination to deal justly 
with the great subject in hand. Professor 
Pollard proves himself to be a broad-minded 
philosopher, a man whose mental vision is able 
to sweep the confines of an epoch and whose 
imagination is strong enough to enable him 
to see, understand and feel the strong and im- 
perative demands that the age of Henry VIII. 
and of Bloody Mary made upon the great men 
of the time. There is here no foolish adula- 
tion, no glossing over of facts, no undue at- 
tempt to extenuate the weakness of Cranmer; 
but while recognizing all his shortcomings, 
our author also shows how necessary it is in judg- ° 
ing a character to take into due consideration 
the circumstances that environed the subject 
and the age in which he lived. This book 
is an inspiring work, both as a fine biography 
of a most admirable man and as an addition 
to the conscience literature that is so needed 
to stimulate the moral energies of our age. 


Sir Bevill. By Rev. Canon Arthur Christo- 
pher Thynne. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp.444. 
Price, $1.50. New York: John Lane. 


Tuis historical romance by the Rev. Canon 
Arthur Christopher Thynne, is a fairly well- 
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written story dealing largely with the life of 
one of the leading Cavaliers of Cornwall. The 
early portion of the story contains much about 
the life of John Eliot, one of the noblest mar- 
tyrs of liberty in the history of England. Bev- 
ill Granville, the hero of the tale, was an inti- 
mate friend of Eliot, and had the latter lived 
it is doubtful whether the favor and flattery 
of the perfidious King Charles I. would have 
made him recreant to the cause of the people. 
After the death of John Eliot in the Tower of 
London, Bevill was driven more and more 
into sympathetic relations with the would-be 
destroyer of England’s liberty and finally loses 
his life on the battlefield. 

The early part of the romance is the most 
enjoyable portion, dealing in a charming 
manner with the boyhood, youth and early 
manhood of Eliot, Bevill Granville and other 
notable youths of the time. The author’s 
intense prejudice against the Dissenters is 
displayed in his making the master-rogue of 
the story a Puritan, who is ever quoting Scrip- 
ture; and though for Eliot he expresses gen- 
uine admiration, his sympathies seem to be 
for the most part with the King. The love- 
scenes also form pleasing parts of the work, 
which, however, contains many strong episodes 
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HE COLORADO STRUGGLE: THE 
MOST IMPORTANT SERIES OF ECO- 
NOMIC AND POLITICAL PAPERS OF RE- 
CENT YEARS: With a full appreciation of the 
i importance and value of Ina M. Tar- 
BELL’s powerful Hi of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and of Lincotn ” masterly unmask- 


ing in concert with privil interests, and of 
the ettiemsties aasd outhetite bliguay ol tie over. 
throw of republican government in Pennsylvania 
through the Quay machine and the public-service 
corporations, by RupotrpH BLANKENBURG, now 
running in Tae Arena; and without wishing to 
minify the educational value of the confessions of 
Mr. Lawson in his revelations of the inherent law- 


lessness, di and immorality of Wall-street’s 
masters; and also the full value of 
ae ee S&S es 
e hour, due to the ascendency of privileged inter- 
ests and corporate wealth to the mastership of gov- 
eriment in ety, state and nation, we do ot heniate 
to pronounce series which in 
this leon of ‘Fun hanes ber Gn Mee. 2 ARNER 


some of which are handled with considerable 

dramatic power. ———— 

Cliveden. By Kenyon West. Cloth. Pp. 
474. Price, $1.50. Boston: The Lothrop 
Publishing Company. 

THE GENERAL reader, interested in histori- 
cal romances dealing with the Revolutionary 
war, will find Cliveden one of the best of the 
numerous novels of this character that have 
appeared. It is an historical romance deal- 
ing with the British occupation of Philadel- 
phia and the stirring events connected with 
the same. Mr. West has crowded his pages 
with incidents, many of them strongly dra- 
matic. In fact, the story would lend itself to 
dramatization, and would, we think, make a 
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ion: Our 


Switzerland and Her Divorce-Legislation 
series of papers by leading representative thinkers 
of foreign lands on vital topics this month deals with 
the divorce-legislation of the blic of Switzerland. 
This paper has been for Tue Arena by 
Professor Louis Wuarin, who holds the chair of 
i in the University of Geneva. He gives 
our readers an excellent idea of the recent legislation 
in the republic of Switzerland, where part of the 
states are Roman Catholic and the remainder are 
extreme orthodox Protestant. In view of the strict 
' religious convictions entertained by the Swiss peo- 
ple, the liberal divorce measures will impress many 
persons as being rather remarkable. Swiss states- 
— however, are ~~ a —— thinkers. They 
look at sociological, politi economic questions 
in a fundamental manner and without fear or favor 
ar eee Oe ered eens See eee 
run will prove most beneficent both to the individ 
and to the | State, thus fostering the development of 
a broad-minded, free and happy people. 


Mr. Blankenburg’s Paper: This month we give 
another of those masterly revelations of civic cor- 
ruption from the pen of Mr. BLankensurG. We 
are receiving many letters of appreciation from the 
more thoughtful of Americans in regard to the value 
of these papers at the present crisis, and we wish to 
call the special attention of our friends to the fact 
that these series of papers which are appearing in 
Tue Arena are from specialists and men who are 


not only on the ground and mally know that of 
which they wie | but who > aout foremost in 
their community among the authoritative and most 
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citizens. In Mr. BLANKENBURG’S 

interest attaches to his papers from the 
fact that he has for more than a quarter of a century 
steadily fought the rise of corruption in his own 
party, and at no time has he shown the white feather 
or in any measure deserted the high standard of 
civic righteousness which democracy imposes upon 
all her true-minded and conscientious children. 
We would again urge our readers to carefully pre- 
serve all these papers. They will be of inestimable 
value as reference works, because the subjects with 
which they are concerned are bound to become the 
overmastering issues in our political life during the 
next few years. 


How the People Should Acquire Public Utilities: 
The two brief papers from the eminent authorities 
and jalists on oan of public utili- 
ties, essor E. M. Bemis, of ‘ed a Ohio, 
and Frepericx F. Incram, of Detroit, who has 
rendered such conspicuous service to his city as 
commissioner of public lighting, are timely and 
filled with vital truths that will commend themselves 
to thinking patriots. Our readers interested in 
municipal and the battle for democratic 
government find several points of special inter- 
est and worth in these contributions. 


The Charm of Emerson: Readers of Tor ARENA 
will find in Professor Mostey’s paper on “The 
Charm of Emerson” a discussion of excepti 
interest and value. The author of this paper has 
for years made a special study of transcendental 
and metaphysical philosophical thought, and natu- 
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rally enough the charm of our 
philosopher has touched hi 

umined, strengthened i 
our finest and truest young men and women. 


ite Sia of Socialism and Christianity: 
very thoughtful and scholarly paper 

Van RENSSELAER will to a | 
conscientious and 

and out, who i 

of present materialisti i on the 
lions of the nation and the prosperity and happiness 
of the multitude. 


Professor Maxey on the Panama Question: Pro- 
fessor Mialing in _ issue continues vai of 

pers dea! with contemporaneous diplomatic 
Laker, this month his subject being Panama. 


Andrew D. White and Public-Ownership of Rail- 
ways: This month ag Fag a most admirable 
it of ANDrEw D. Wurre, whose autobi hy 
is one of the most important books of the kind thet 
has appeared ae We have made an extended 
study of the work in this issue and have devoted our 
principal editorial discussion to Mr. Warrr’s amaz- 
ing position in en © ae of rail- 
bs a It is our aim to e Tur Arena indispens- 
able to American citizens who realize the importance 
of the present crisis—the battle of democracy against 
reaction and class or privileged rule—a battle which 
in fact involves the very life of free institutions. 


The Third Great Struggle Between Autocracy and 
Democracy: In this issue we publish the third pa 
in Mr. Powet1’s —_ on the ots es 
tween autocracy and democracy in the United States. 
The next paper will deal with the present battle 
which is being . Mr. Powe. is one of the 
most careful and conscientious historians of the 
time as well as a broad-minded, versatile and crit- 
ical author. 


oe 


Homer Davenport: A Cartoonist Dominated by 
Moral Ideals: In our series of on leadi 
American n cartoonists we this mon’ 
present a sketch of Homer Davenport whose pow- 
erful cartoons during the time he was working for 
Mr. Hearst did as much as perhaps the work of 
any other single person to arouse the American peo- 
= to the peril of tory wealth and boss-rule. 

a recent letter Mr. Davenport states that his 
father has been a reader of THe ARENA since its 
inception. 


Ry a ates Mr. Franx H. Sweet contrib- 
utes to this issue a pleasing short story, sim 

direct and instinct with human interest as well as 
true to life. It is one of a series of short stories that 
will be features of succeeding issues of Tar ARENA. 


A Correction: A i 
Mrs. Spencer TRask’s poem in the 
Ue page 608, ip te Oise tee Oa 

e 
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